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Art.I. Ariftotelis de Poetica Liber, Textu Gulftoniano; cum Pre- 
JeBione, Verfione, et Notis Editoris, Gulielmi Cooke, A. M. Coll. Regal. 
Socii; et in Academia Cantabrigienfi Grace Lingue PreleGoris. 
Accedit Elegia Grayiana Grec?. 8vo. 33. 6d. Cadell. 1785. 


O the numberlefs editions of Ariftotle’s Poetics already 

publifhed, from Robortellus down to Winflanley, Mr. Cooke 
has thought proper to add that which now comes under our 
confideration. In an Oration, which he delivered as Greek 
Profeffur, and which is given by way of Preface to this work, 
he tells us, that after having read and confulted the feveral 
commentators on Ariftotle, he was difgufted at finding, that 
their fentiments on paflages, which were obfcured inftead of be- 
ing explained, were not only different but even repugnant to 
each other; and that therefore he thought it better to ftudy the 
original, than interpreters, and to compare Ariftotle fometimes 
with himfelf, and fometimes with Horace. We approve of this 
as the belt and moft effectual way to underftand the writings 
of any author, and Mr. Cookse’s edition feems to be the refult of 
much attention fuccefsfully and happily applied to the con- 
fideration of the Poetics in their original, His interpretation 
and notes are not fo prolix as Vinflaniey’s and Goulfion’s; they 
are, neverthelefs, very clear, diftinét, and expreffive ; they are 
fuch as become an editor of Arifiotle, who above all writers is 
remarkable for pregnant brevity and PREST concifenefs. 

We will now proceed to make our remarks on particular 
paflages, apramevos xaTa QuoW, mpwrov amo Tw mpwrwy; and 
firft for the Preface. 

P. i, We wifh Mr. Cooke had mentioned, among other edi- 
tors and commentators on the Peetics, the name of /Vin/lan'ey. 
The learned world is much indebted to him for the induftry and 
accuracy with which his edition was publifhed. 

P.v. The Profeffor reprobates the idea that verfification is 
neceflary to poetry. We agree with him and with Ariftotle in 
thinking that not metre, but fiction, imagination, and imitation, 
are the very life and foul of poetry ; yet, neverthelefs, we are of 
Opinion, that metrical poetry is more excellent, becaufe more 


harmonious and more perfeét than poetry without metre, 
Vor. LXXVII. B P. Vile 
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P. vii. The following extract on Homer proves Mr. C. to 
have fully comprehended the genius of his writings: * Jn rebus 
autem divinis, et ad deorum cultum pertinentibus, exuit poetam, et 
Je bifloricum profitetur; et cum vitam, mores, ufus, confuetudine/que 
‘fui temporis in lucem profert, tum res omnes religione/que divinas 
were ac fideliter tradit: ut dubium fit, utrum plus obleétet poeta, 

uam doceat hifforicus.’ It has been faid of Pope, that he never 
underftood Homer: by which, if ic be meant that he underftood 
not the genius and fpirit of that poet, it was rightly faid. Pope 
and all other tranflators or commentators, who have laboured to 
allegorize the mythological ftories of the Iliad and Odyfley, per- 
ceived not that Homer meant to write according to the popular 
creed of his times, as much as Shakefpeare in Macbeth availed 
him(elf of the vulgar fuperftition with refpeét to witches. Per- 
haps too, both Homer and Shakcfpeare were perfuaded that the 
popular creed was true. 

P. viii. The paflage from Homer concerning Astras and Arn 
is printed without accents. No objection can reafonably be 
made to the difufe of accentual marks: but why is not the 
whole book printed without accents, for the fake of uni- 
formity ? 

P. ix. From that fine paflage juft mentioned, refpecting 
Astras and Arn, Mr, C. takes occafion to digrefs, and endea- 
vours to prove, from various paflages of heathen writers, that the 
principal doétrines of chriftianity may be traced in the Gentile 
world, However right or wrong the Profeflor may be in his 
remarks on this fubject, ** Nunc non erat his locus ;” for furely a 
Preface to Ariftotle’s Poetics is not the place for inveftigating 
the myfteries of revealed religion, and for introducing the fol- 
lowing fentences: * En! hsminis animam ac naturam ex concepto 
peccato lapfam, inquinatamque, fub Ates perfond graphicé admodum 
et perbellé a poeta exhibitam! P. ix. Omnes falsa ac depravata na- 
turd nati fumus, eoque et in morbo et morte collapfi jaccmus, cut 
nihil omnis noftra natura ad medendum fuppeditet. P. x1.’ 

P, xit. Fanciful and injudicious is the conceit about the 
word Bsfpwris, § Quid vult hec Cebpwsis, gue ab Hefychio ex- 
ponitur Awwos, Teviay 1 ayov Aurn? Preflat fane ipfa vox facil 
limam fui explicationem. Unde enim compingitur nifi ex Bz valde, 
vehementir, gravitér, et Bpwoxw comedo, unde homines Bporos, e 
peccato, atque ipfo peccati genere id nomen nadti. Ttaque vox hae 
PeCpasis mala omnia et peccata ex funefto illo vetiti fructus efu 
guflatuque in humanum genus projeminata compleditur.” 

P, xiii. No lefs fantattical is the opinion, that Homer, from 
mifunderftanding the meaning of Gz, was led to feign the ftory 
concerning the companions of Ulyiles being deftroyed for having 
eaten the oxen of the fun, 

P. xiv. xvi. xvii, treat of him, © Qui rebus humanis aegris 
aique affiictis remedium afferret, et hominum humanique generis 
' vicarius 
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vicarius fummo ipfe fupplicio maciaretur’—of the § Plares Hy- 
poftafes’— of the doctrine * Quod 8. Spiritus, omnis bont muneris 
dutor ac largitor, ternarium in Deo numerum conficeret, effetque 
ummi numinis tauguam apex, et cumulus.’ We prefume not ta 
difcufs fubjedts of fo facred and myfterious a nature in this our 
critique: but we muft fay again, that it is very unbecoming to 
introduce them in a Preface to the P.etics. ' 

The interpretation of Acyov mowraywusny, Pp. xxxtieethe 
reafons for retaining exapperrac, pe xxxili—and for reading 
pouting for wayne, p.xXxxvi, fhall be noticed when we come to 
the ‘re(pective chapters of the Poetics, which contain thele words. 

APIZSTOTEAOYE TEP! MOMITIKHE. 

Whatever fingularities we may find in the hypothefis which the 
Preface is employed to eftablith, we think the Latinity entitled 
to very high praife for correctnefs, p:rfpicuity and elegance; in 
two or three places we faw marks of inattention to the niceties of 
verbal criticifm ; but the particular defects are few and trifling 3 
while the general excelience has been made the fubject of ad- 
miration among f{cholars, whofe fuffrases do honour to Mr. 
Cooke, and are of great weight with ourfelves. 

C. 1. Tois Aoyas Wiacs. On thefe words Mr. C. remarks 
—* Vel prosd oratione, vel metris—agreeadle to the opinion ad- 
vanced in his Preface ; and he confirms this interpretation by a 
paflage cited from Ariftotle’s Rhetoric, which is pertinent, and 
fully proves Acya Wsros to mean profe. So that the Ewcraia 
may be written either in profe arsyos Widcs, Or in metre n 
petposs. Goullton’s interpretation feems to render the con- 
junction n, as if it were only explanatory of Aoycs Wiros, but 
certainly the critic meant to point out two diftinét things by that 
Particle, asin tes Aoyes nas THY Wirousrpiaxy, Cc. 2, and ers toy 
SureTpWY Kas ETL THY Acywy, C.6. %* Dans L epopée, il n’y a 
que la parle, foit en profe, fot en vers; fays Bitteux, whofe 
tranflation is occafionally very happy, though in general, like 
the tranflations of all bis countrymen, too loole and wide from 
the text. With the words Wirsrs Aoyers n prEeTpas Mr. C. con- 
nects oudev Yup av ervosunev cvowrcras xovey thus: * Adimplendum 
e/? quod deficit in hune modum: miraris fane me dicere, epopaiam 
poffe prosa conjiare, fine metris. At profecio nt ita effet, abjurda 
muita confequerentur.’ We are rather of opinion that the con- 
nection is between ovdev Yap, and the general definition racas 
TUYXAvETV Box ancers TO CUVoAcY. We approve of what he 
advances when he afterwards goes on to fhew, how, according 
to Arittotie’s opinion, poetry confifts not fo much in writing 
metrically, as in imitation; and he demonftrates, that a writer, 
who invents and imitates, may bea poet, without metre, but 
that he who does not invent and imita‘e is no poet although he 
may write metre. The Dialogues of Plato are as much poems 
as the Mimes of Sophron, though the former are writien in 
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profe, the latter in verfe. The context and the words ‘otea 
momrng xara tTHv Miyanow est, C. 10, prove Mr. Cooke’s opinion 
to be right: and we think he has given the proper interpretation 
of tug Xuxparices Aoyss, when in his note he calls them 
© Platenis Dialogi.’ Goulfton renders thefe words, ‘* Fabelle 
Socratis alternis verfibus conferipte’”—but where then is the con- 
traft between the Lwppoves Miuor and Lwxparsxos Acyes? Bat- 
teux has been fuccefsful in this paflage: ** Les Dialogues Phi- 
lofopbiques, ou P on fait parler Socrate.” 

Cy 4. ‘Occv syevero pxvepov autng— © Quod in tis jam extat.’ 
But bow can avrzs refer both to tragedy and comedy? The 
right interpretation of this place feems to be, It (i. ¢. comedy) 
was gradually improved by means of thofe writers, who carried 
it on to that ftate, in which at Jaft it appeared (but not to per- 
feétion). 

C. 4. The preface and the note on Acyo T[pwraywrisny 
abundantly prove thofe words to mean, that ALichylus made 
dialogue to be the principal part, whereas, heretofore, the chorus 
almolt occupied the whole. 

C. 6. The editor retains exayysAsus in the fentence, cv d 
STAYYEALAS, wAAa dO srsz xas Docs. In p. xxxiii. of the Pre- 
face he defends this reading; * exayyeruxs recite fe habet, nam 
srapysrAny eff pracipere, tradere; et exxyytrhix praceptio: 
tragedia itaque eff » dv exatyysdrrus, non monftrando et docendo ea, 
que formidini et vel miferationi futura fint, wrrAux dv sree nas Dobe 
fed ex rebus ipfis formidolofis et miferandis cordm ante eculos pofitis 
efficit, ut homines edifcere poffint qua reéié miferari oportet, in quibus 
timere.’ His note, p. 121, is to the fame effet. ‘his reafoning 
is good, but neverthelefs we prefer arayytAtas ** narratione,”” 
becaufe, as Ariftotle deduces the definition of tragedy &: tw» 
sipysvwv, and as among the espyueva it had been obferved that 
epic poetry differed from tragedy sw de ro pergov cimAuy xsi, 
xas Arayytiiav eves, ** in having metre unaccompanied with 
mufic, and in being narration,” it is moft probable that he 
would define tragedy as not confifting of narration, vid. c. 5. 
Moreover arayyeddw is the word familiar to Ariftotle: Kos yap 
SY TOS AUTOS Kas TH BUTE fAiusiTtaD Eos, OTE MEV AmayyEhrATay 
c. 3. 
©. 43. Tranflators differ very much: about the fenfe of the 
following paflage; efnv yop av tia mow eveyue, ** poterat 
anim g.@dam etiam attuliffe,” fays the Oxtord edition 1700, by 
James Hartis—* Duaedam licebat ponere ante o:ulos’ —W inttaolev, 
after Goulfton—‘* Nonnulla enim poffunt ferri: ut cim in Tereo 
Sophochs, radio vox tribuitur.” Heinlius. ** Le poite edit pu tirer 
de fon juget.” Batteux. * Licebit enim quadam proferre. Cooke, 
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@wvn xzpxidcs. But neither of thele interpretations fatisfies us, 
Ariftotle means to fay, That it is almoft as great a fault to 
bring about the avayvepioss by words which the poet may in- 
vent, and not by zpayuara, which naturally arife from the 
fable, as it is to do it by figns: and that the one method is 
nearly as reprehenfible as the other: for by the fame liberty, 
with which the poet feigns words for his characters to fpeak on 
fuch an occafion, he MIGHT AS WELL HAVE PRODUCED fome 
fiens; which is artexyov, and for which Sophocles is cu'pable 
in his Tereus, as Euripides is in his Iphigenia, for inventing a 
fpeerh for Oreftes. So the conneétion is between otov Opesng sv 
TH I Qiyevere MXb EV TH Lopowrese Tnpsi v TNS xEpXIdoS Dovn. 
From the conclufion of this chapter, it is evident, that Ariftotle 
does not approve of Sophocles in his Tereus, for he does not 
recommend that play as an examp'e, but exprefsly mentions the 
Avayvepioss e& autwy tov mpaypareov in the Oedipus Tyrannus 
and Iphigenia, as moft excetlent, becaufe avev twv memommsven 
onusiwy; and then he fpecifies the Avayvwpicis ex TuAAcpious 
as next beft. But by his filence with refpe@ to that dia onuewv, 
is to be inferred his difapprobation: but fuch was the xepxdog 
Qwvn, and therefore the Tereus was not to be commended. 

C. 15. Asowep sdesg crosei opeorws, es pan orsyanss. The edi-’ 
tor renders cdsyanig * Minoribus in locis:’? and remarks, * Pere 
peram vertitur ** raro;” effet enim abfurdum, talem fabu'e conflitue- 
tionem probari in paucis tragediis, fed non in omnibus.’ But 
Arittotle fhews his difapprobation of the yiwoxovtra psdrAncas 
xaos un mpakas, by obferving that it was /e/dom ufed; as much as 
if he had faid it was ufed only in lefs important places. The 
unfrequent ufe of fuch a method to excite the ro Dolspov nag 
fAtesvov is a fufficient proof that it was vicious. OdAyaxis, there- 
fore, may ftill be rendered raro in this paflage,. as in c. 24. 
Pista dF OArya Kas OAIyaKis. 

C. 15. Kparisov is rendered * Quod maximé valet — has 
the vogue’—and it is remarked that Ariftotle is made to con- 
tradict himfelf, if xparisoy be taken for ** optimum ;” for by the 
words ers de rpitov prefixed to rov ptdAAovTa mosey ts Twy 
avixeclev, &c. the critic fhews his difapprobation of that 
practice. Though we do not think the words ers ds, &e, 
imply that cenfure, yet from the doétrine laid down inc, 14. 
which fays that the fable ought peraCarrsw ux sis EUTUXIAY ee 
Pusuxsias, adAw Tuvavtiov EE evTuXIas BS dusuYIav, it is clear 
Ariftotle could not give the preference to an example di- 
rectly contrary. In order, therefore, to avoid making the Cri. 
tic contradict in one chapter what he has taught in a preceding: 
one, we cannot render xpatisov by ** optimum ;” but accordin 
to Mr. Cooke’s § quod maxime valet,’ although ** tragedia im- 


doneus,”” 
B3 C. 16. 
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C.16. In preface, p. xxxvi. Mavrixs is fubftituted for Mavixoume 
and in Note, p. 142. this reading is again fupported: Cur let 
tioni fidem facit Horatius, ipfis verbis converfis, ‘¢ Ingenium, cut fit, 
cui mens divinior.” But trom a paflage cited by Winttanley from 
Toup’s Longinus, it appears that .avxa is the word familiar to 
Ariftotle —We think too, that the expreffion o1 ds exsarixos E60 by 


‘jn the very next fentence after pavixz, proves zavinz to be the 


right reading. The wavia of the Poet is wonderfully defcribed 
by Shakefpeare : 

‘© The Poet’s eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven: 

And, as Imagination bodies forth, 

The forms of things unknown, the Poet’s pen 

‘Turns them to fhapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habit :tion, and a name.” 

C. 16. Tzs te ACYRE TES WEMONIAEVHS de %y GUTOY TOUVTA EXTi« 
SecSas xadors. © Argumenta veri, que finxerit, Poitam oporte- 
bit ipfum, dum fingit, univerfim exponere.’ ‘This verfion is far 
preferable to that given by Winilanley after Goulfton, ** Tum 
guibus antea fidlis utitur, tum que denuo confingit ipfe””’ Batteux 
fays in general terms, ** Quel que foit le /ujet qu'on traite, il faut 
commenger par la crayonner dans le général.” 

C. 16. MaxpG> is retained ; but we think jixeGp preferable. 
See Wintt. 293. 

C. 17. ‘H de HSixnn. This is rightly interpreted © morata,’ 


as in Horace, ** morataque reci¢ fabula,” Art. Poet. 319. ‘*a play. 


in which the manners are well preferved.” And H9ixn here fig- 


nifies a Play which confifts more of manners well kept, than of 


aétion. 

C.17. Ev de ross Sommacrh, WOAY WxEe THY vroanyw amobat- 
vet; © fed in dramatibus multum excedit id quod {pondet tragadia.” 
We are much pleafed with this interpretation ; and the ien{e in 
whichAriftotle ufes iroAa€ew in the fame chapter, confirms it » Tov 
Hopov de eva des urrokabew Tov UmoxpsT av, ** the Chorus (i. e. the 
Coiyphzus) ought to undertake the chara€ter of an aor.” 

C. 17. We think Mr. C. is miftaken in this explanation of 
Xnpssov de, &c. * Potte, gui totam adtionem ficut Euripides fin- 
gunt, non partem ejus ficut A fchylus, aut carent fucceffuy aut naxws 
aywviCovtas, male rem gerunt.’ Euripides did not comprile 
the oAcy putov Mndesas, but xara weoos ; he therefore is propofed 
as an example for imitation, noleis than AXichylus. * L'un et 
Pautre de ces deux poétes niavoit prit qu'une partie de [hiftoire de 
Niobe, et de celle de Medée; on les cite comme exemple de ce qui dait 
éire fait.” Batteux. 

C.17. LroxaCovras wv Bxrovras Saupasws.—EroyaCovras.— 
© Bfchylus feilicet, et Euripides. We rather toink Toaaos,, the 
word which precedes Ausos, to be the nominative betore cox ae 
Covras: and Javuasws fhould be rendered not by © admirandum 
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in modum;’ but according to Goulfton, ** per admirabile,”— 
‘© par une forte de mervetileux.” Batteux. 

C. 17. Tois de Acsrass ra didomevae pradrov Te pus, n aAANS 
rearywdias este © Que vero ceteris chori perfonts dantur, non 
magis ad fabulam, quam ad alteram tragediam, /pectant. Note, 
p. 145.— But from the Critic’s pointing out Sophocles for imita- 
tion, and from the known art of that Poet in accommodating 
the fongs of the chorus to the main fubject, and his care, 

Ne quid medios intercinat adtus, 

Quod non propfito conducat, et hereat apte, 
we are convinced that by ross Aoimros, the Critic muft mean 
ros Aosmross wontons. ** Dans les autres poétes.” Batteux. 

C. 20. Avev mooctorns exov Quavny axssnv.—* IzorGoan ef 
idtus littere in litteram; non ictus palati per linguam, ficuti omnes 
perperam interpretantur.’ ‘This feems to be the right interpreta- 
tion of weosfoan. Harris, in his edition of the Poetics 1760, 
renders the paflage, ** fine ulla adjunétione fonum habet qui poteft 
audiri,” which conveys Mr. Cooke’s idea. 

C. 22. Avanexeatas wwe Tatas. § His quodammodo reclama- 
tur.’ Note, p- 157- But AVAUEK OKT At cannot be derived 
from avangalw— avameal a — cveKer pan —avaKenociy ich — it 
muft come from avaxesavvuys, and fignify ** temperatur.” Vide 
C.26. Tohru xsepopmevw ty News» 

C.23. @azscov wera Jartegs. Interpreters have followed one 
another in rendering this paflage, fit unum poft alterum. This 
conftrudion muft be erroneous, fince wera, with a genitive, fig- 
nifies, ** in conjunction with.” The paflage fhould be rendered 
thus: ** For as both the fea-fight at Salamis, and the engage- 
ment of the Carthaginians at Sicily happened, xata tes autres 

puves, at the fame time, though not at all tending to the fame 
end ; 10 % ev toss eGeEne qeovoss, in after times alfo, eviote yiveras 
Jaregov (Atta Iurvece, occalionally one thing happens at the fame 
period with another ;”—and therefore is it, that inexpert poets 
think they are treating of usm weakis, if weos tye wostos % wees 
tv Xeovove Thefe words, weos teva Xpove, Confirm our con- 
ftruction of ETH Sarepx. . 

C.24. Evdexeras ev rn exomosse Avaroyev. * Minime legendum eft 
adcyev, guod erit omnino abfurdum. Senfus enim loci eft plané hu- 


jufmodi. Admiratio magis propria eff Tragadia, quippe ea brevior 


ft, et majoris vehementia ad fenfus hominum movendos capax. At 
epopaia, quo longior et prolixior, eo etiam temperantior, atque ad ex- 
emplar vite accommodatior.” Pertinent and jutt. 

C. 24. [lepirry yup n Oinyupartixn fines Tw ZAAwWY.—TITe- 
ett Yap.— Sublimior. Non id vult, ut preset epopaia tragediae. 
Note, p.159. It is clear from the laft chapter of the Poetics, 
that Ariftotle preferred dramatic, or rather tragic, to epic poetry. 
Hepittn, therefore, is to be taken in a limited fenfe; and piun- 
B 4 aT 
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ois dinynuari-n is fo far only wepitrn tev wAAwy, as it admits of 
greater ornaments in point of language and figurative ftyle. 
“© La narration epique eft, de toutes les poéfies, la plus hardie dans 
fon Pyle.” Batteux. 

C. 24. Osovras yup avi ewmo—wportevas. We wifh Mr. 
Cooke had adopted the reading propofed by Mr. Winftanley. 
The paffage, as it ftands now, is uninteiligible ; but as in Mr. 
Winftanlev’s Note, p. 305. much more clear. 

C. 24. Mr. Cooke remarks on sugav2es, § Vitorius legit apae 
vies; parm reéle. Nam Horatius ipfum verbum vertit, 

Non fumum ex fulgore, fed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat 

This paflage from Horace is not pertinently quoted, as the 
Roman and Greek Critic are treating of different fubjedts : 
sapzuides however fhould be retained, and rendered by illufirat, 
according to Mr. C,’s verfion, i.¢. he fets off. 

C. 25. Oiov rev xtvpxpevv—aiwovrwu ovo. It feems to have 
efcaped Mr. Cooke’s obfervation, that this paflage was deranged. 
Mr. Winftanley has placed it in right order, p. 307. Note. 

C. 25. To Winftanley we are indebted for the right underftand- 
ing of this paflage roztxs d’evas—apos a pecs raroya. In Mr. 
Cooke’s verfion, there is not his ufual perfpicacity. ‘The mean- 
ing of the whole paffage is this: ** That which appears impofli- 
ble, muft be excufed by being referred, either, firft, to the 
nature of poetry; or, adly, to the purpofe of reprefenting 
every thing in the beft light; or, ydly, to common opi- 
nion. We fhould refer it to the nature of poetry, that a thing 
probable, though impoffible, is a more eligible fubject, than a thing 
improbable, although poffible. But we would refer it to the pur-~ 
pofe of reprefenting every thing in the beft light, that perfons 
are fuch as Zeuxis painted them; for an example ought to be 
excellent (fee c. 18.); but weos « pxo1, to common report we 
fhould refer things that exceea reafon or probability.” 

C. 25. OoSn ds emitimnois, % adroyia, 4 pox tnera; § at 
criminatio erit jufia, eritque abjurdum, et pravum.’ This verfion 
does not pleafe us fo well as Goulfton’s, in which aAcysa and 
woxSneix, are properly marked out as objects for reprehenfion : 
and the context proves, that Ariftotle meant to reprehend a 
needles introduction of improbability, or of improbity for no 
purpole; for he condemns Euripides, becaufe he admitted the ro 
adroywin his AZ zeus; and the movnoi@in his Oreftes, Itis true, 
indeed, this does not appear fo plain, according to Mr.C.’s reading 
WomEO Eveimsdng tw Asyesnre WOnps oy WoTrep ev Ogesn rz Mevedcs 5 
but we reject that reading, as being neither clear nor correfpond- 
ing with what precedes, and prefer the emendation defended by 
Winattanley, p. 309. womep Evgimidng ev tw Avyess n rm wovnpiae 
wore ev Overn, &c. Batteux reads, WOTrED Evesarsdng ev tw Alyéty 
Ty TE woviesz, OC. and remarks, ** Nous avons fuivis la correction 
de 
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de Caftelvetro, ou le fens nous avoit conduit, avant que de l’avoir 
Ce . 

mes <0 Doprixn is rendered * molefia;’ by Cooke: *‘ onerofa “2 
by Goulfton: ‘* gue artem_adventitiam poftulat ;” by Harris : 
‘© chargée,” by Batteux. Of thefe interpretations, ‘ mole/fa’ 
is the moft fuitable with the context, in which Ariftotle goes 
on to fhew the principal caufe which made dramatic imitation 
more ** difgufting” to the ferious part of the fpectators, than 
epic would be. It was ‘* difgufting,” becaule the a€tors over- 
did their parts by injudicious and extravagant gefture. But this 
charge affects not dramatic poetry in its own nature; it reaches 
only the hiftrionic art, which by thé unfkilful is improperly ap- 
plied. And this brings us to the laft paflage which we fhall re- 
mark in the work we have been examining: ** Av ue aurog 
soordn.” Heinfius would read auto; Toup propofed to Win/lan- 
ley av an aVACS Weorns ; but our Editor very properly retains 
avros, and judicioufly explains it thus: * nif ipfe, quam imitan- 
tur, quafi fe coram atque in oculis fiftat, per hiftrionum motus,’ 
p. 167. With this Extract we finifh our Critique on a work, 
which merits the approbation of the learned, and of which we 
fay in the language of Ariftotle, As: Kporsic Sau. 

To this Edition of Ariftotle’s Poetics, a Greek Tranflation of 
Gray’s Elegy is fubjoined. The dialeé is Doric, and in ge- 
neral well preferved. To the fhortening of the laft fyllable in 
wero before Fuvev—of Su in evdyssa—and of the laft fyllable in 
tops before Yuxa—we can never affent. 

Mate ts Mndesas, ante Favtas Meciendxs. 
Theocr, Id. 2. 16. 
‘TAaSs vuv, sr’ Adwve, 25 #6 vewr” euSupnoass. 


Id. 15. 143. 
"Adu tt To Widugsopux yO WITUS, GITOAL, THY. 
Id. 1.1. 


are all examples which prove fuch liberties to be inadmiffible. 
Here and there fome Anglicifms occur, as Savarov x pad.ov 
evgev—and very wide from the original, 
‘© And Melancholy mark’d him for her own” ——is, 
Mvaporuva tov dav, wuts euos ecoet’, Eda. : 
How can Mvapocuve be ufed for ** melancholy,” and is sdwy maf- 
culine allowable in Doric diale& ? H I 
naa 2-4 ¢ 





Art. Il. Sketches of the Hiftory of the Auftrian Netherlands; with 
Remarks on the Conftitution, Commerce, Arts, and general 
State of thefe Provinces. By James Shaw, 8vo. 5s. Boards. Ro- 
binfons. 1786. 


HE recent difpute between the Emperor and the States of 
Holland relative to the navigation of the Scheld gave rife 
to the prefent performance. 


The 
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The Author (though he nowhere acknowledges his obli- 
gations) appears to have drawn confiderably from foreign 
fources*. The French idiom, indeed, prevails throughout his 
work ; and in confequence of this, his dition is frequently 
ftiff and embarrafled. We fhall point out three or four fen- 
tences which we think particularly faulty in phrafeology and 
conftruction, and which are no way reconcileable to the genius 
of the Englifh tongue. 

P. 14. * Auftria, and the ftates in Germany, with the ime 
perial dignity, pafled to the brother of Charles, the emperor 
Ferdinand, who poflefled alfo Hungary and Bohemia, and whofe 
defcendants were deftined at Jaft to reap the fucceffion, though 
diminifhed, of the Low Countries,’ 

‘ To reap the fucceflion’ is a vile phrafe, as Polonius would 
fay, a very vile phrafe: and by many, perhaps, will be with 
difficulty underftood. A Frenchman certainly writes, and ele- 
gantly, ** recuei/lir une fucceffion”—and recueilir undoubtedly 
means to reap. But here the verb recueillir is not to be taken 
literally; ‘© recueillir une fucceffion” is a figurative expreflion, 
and means ¢o inherit an efiate, or in the Janguage of royalty 
t2 attain to dominion and power. 

P. 25. © The treaty of Aix la Chapelle compofed this war, 
which was of no long continuance, and gave to thefe provinces 
a tranquillity that has not fince been difturbed.’ 

°° Compofer la guerre” is not unfrequent with the French, and 
fignifies to put an end ta the war; but an Englifhman, we believe, 
would fcarcely fay * compofed the war,’ when he means to in- 
form us that it is no longer carried on. 

P. 100. © If it can be credited, as it is fometimes aflerted, 
that lace wrought in other countries with the fame materials 
with which it is wrought here, and by the hands of the fame 
artifts, yet attains not to the fame perfeétion, it muft be fuppofed 
that the air has an influence upon the flender frame of this de- 
licate fabric.’ 

What does Mr. Shaw here mean by § this delicate fabric ?? 
Fabric (in Englith, and according to its common acceptation) 
is a building, an edifice. Mr. S. in all probability met with 
$¢ fabriques tres delicates.” The French fubftantive (/abrigue) 
however, megps both edifice and manufacture. Fabriques tres 
dclicates thouliitherefore be rendered the finene/s or delicate texture 
of this manufadiure. 





* A book has been publifhed at Paris, entitled, “* Memoires 
Hiftoriques et Pol:tigques des Pays-Bas Autrichiens,” by the Count de 
Neny. But whether Mr. Shaw is indebted to that gentleman for any 
of the fketches here exhibited is impoflible for us to determine; the 
Count de Neny’s performance never having fallen into our hands. 


4 P. 79 
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- P. 79. © A more fortunate conjuncture may arrive, when 
gétuated by more liberal principles of commerce, or prefied by 
the voice of confpiring nations to whofe accefs the Scheld és 
now denied, &c.’ Our author no doubt meant to fay, ‘* Nae 
tions who are now denied accefs to the Scheld”—Yet after all, 
accefs to the Scheld :s by no means a happy expreffion, and is 
fcarcely tu be defended. Ai page ig8 we meet with ** a firding 
age”’ (the *rench adj-étive we fuppole was gii/ant) inftead of 
¢ a corrupt and /lippery age, Xe.’ 

Very many errors of a like nature are to be found in this 
performance ; but we have felected a fuficient number of paf- 
fazes to prove the author’s deviation from our eftablifhed mode 
of fpeech; a deviation we are never inclined to tolerate or ex- 
cufe. The Englifh language is already greatly injured by the. 
introduétion of Gailicifms; and in a little time, we fear, it 
will be totally deftroyed by them *. 

Such are our objections to Mr. Shaw’s publication. In other 
refpects his book is undoubtedly entitled to praife. It contains 
much ufeful, we may add, interefting matter, compiled with 
feeming induftry, and in many parts with care. A. B. 





Art. III. Sacred Biography: or the Hiftory of the Patriarchs: being 
a Courfe of Leétures, delivered at the Scots Church, London- 
Vall. By Henry Hunter, D.D. Vol. HI. 8vo. 6s. Murray. 1786. 


N this volume, the author (in continuation of bis plan, which 
has already come under our notice, fee Rev. vol. Ixxi. p. 434.) 
confines himfelf wholly to the hiftory of Mofes. The incidents 
of his life, and the concomitant events of the Jewifh hiftory, he 
unfolds, not with the coolaefs of criticifm, but in the animated 
ftyle of popular oratory: feizing every circumftance, in the 
courfe of the narrative, which can afford occafion for moral and. 
pious reflections, lively defcription, or pathetic addrefs. What- 
ever philofophy may find to controvert in our author’s opinions, 
or criticifm to cenfure in his mode of declamation, it muft be 
acknowledged, that he poflefles confiderable powers, both of 
conception and language, for that kind of preaching which is 
adapted to produce a ftrong impreffion upon mixed auditories, 
Of the ftyle of thefe difcourfes, we fhall give the following 
ipecimen : 
Speaking of Midian in Arabia, the place to which Mofes 
retired, when he Jeft Evypt, Dr. Hunter proceeds: 





_* As to the employing of French words occafonally, and as fuch, 

either for the purpofe of giving energy to our expreflions, or for the 
more clearly conveying our meaning, we think -the practice may 
not only be juftified but commended. We repeat: it is the foreign 
cdtom in Englifh performances that particularly excites our difguft. 


There 
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‘ There lived in this city a perfon of diftinguifhed rank and ftation ; 
but whether poffeffed of a facred or a civil charaéter, the ambiguity 
of the term in the holy language permits us not to determine ; and 
the Scripture leaves us totally uncertain whether he were a prieft or 
a prince of Midian. But we are left in no doubt pape his 
moral and intelle€tual qualifications; and we fhall have no reafon to 
be difpleafed at finding the hiftory of Mofes blended with that of fo 
fenfible and fo good a man as Jethro, or Raguel, turns out to be. 
Whatever his dignity was, the facerdotal or royal, we find his daugh- 
ters trained up in ail the fimplicity of thofe early times; following 
vie humble, harmlefs profeifion of thepherdefies. Wife is that fa- 
ther, kind and juit to his children, who, whatever his ftation, pof- 
feflions, or proipects may be, brings up his fons and his daughters 
to fome virtuous and ufeful employment; for idlenefs is not more 
odious, difhonourable, and contemptible, than it is inimical to hap- 

inefs, and irreconcileabie to inward peace. 

« Mofes being arrived in the neighbourhood of Midian, weary 
and faint with a long journey, through a barren and unhofpitable 
country, fits down by a well of water to reft and refreth himfelf.— 
And as a good man’s footiteps are all ordered of the Lord, Providence 
fends him thither, juft at the moment, to fuccour the daughters of 
Raguel from the vick nce of fome of their neighbours. In that 
couatry, the precious fluid beftowed upon us in fuch boundlefs pro- 
fufion, being difpenfed as it were in drops, became an object of 
defire, and a ground of contention. The daughters of Jethro, fen- 
fible of their inferiority in point of ftrength, endeavour to fupply it 
by diligence and addrefs. They arrive at the well before their rival 
fhepherds, and are preparing with all poflible difpatch to water their 
flocks, when behold they are overtaken by thefe brutals, who rudely 
drive them and their flocks away, and cruelly attempt to convert the 
fruits of their labour to their own afe, Mofes poffeffing at once 
fenfibility, courage, and force, takes part with the injured, and 
affords them effectual fupport againit their oppreffors. An helplefs, 
timid female, affaulted and infulted, is an object of peculiar con- 
cern toa brave and generous fpirit; and for this reafon, courage 
and intrepidity are qualities in men, held in great and juft eftimation 
by the Female Sex. 

‘ If the heroic behaviour of Mofes merit approbation and refped, 
the modeit referve of the virgin daughters of Raguel is equally ami- 
able and praife-worthy. It does not appear that they folicited pro- 
tection, but modeftly received it, they look their thanks rather than 
utter them; and they deem it more fuitable to their fex and cha- 
rater to appear ungrateful to a generous ftranger, than to offend 
him by forwardnefs and indelicacy. ‘They haften home to their 
father, who, furprized at the earlinefs of their return, enquires into 
the caufe of it. Happy, I doubt not, to celebrate the praifes of a 
man whofe appearance and behaviour muft have made a deep im- 
preflion upon them, they relate the adventure of the morning, and 
Ragucl, flruck with the magnanimity, gallantry, and fpirit of this 
flranger’s conduct, eagerly enquires after him, fends to find him 
cut, invites him to his houfe and table, and endeavours to exprefs 
that gratituce which the young women could not, by every effort of 
kindnefs 
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kindnefs and hofpitality. Minds fo well afforted as thofe of Mofes 
and Jethro; and attraéted to each other by mutual acts of bene 
ficence, would eafily aflimilate, and unite in friendfhip. And the 
leafing recollection of protection given and received, the natural 
feniibility of a female mind to perfonal accomplifhments, but more 
efpecially to generofity and courage, on the one hand; and the ir- 
refiftible charm of feminine beauty and modeity to a manly heart, on 
the other, would fpeedily and infenfibly between Mofes, and fome 
one of the Prieft of Midian’s fair daughters, ripen into love. What 
follows therefore, is all in the courfe of honeft Nature, which never 
fwerves from her purpofe, ‘never fails to accomplith herend. But it 
was Providence that furnifhed the field, and the inftruments with 
which Nature fhould work. That Providence which faved him forty 
ears before, from perifhing in the Nile; that Providence which 
delivered him fo lately from the hands of an incenfed king ; the fame 
Providence now, by a concourfe of circumftances equally beyond the 
reach of human power or forefight, fixes the bounds of his ha- 
bitation, forms for him the moft important connection of human 
life; and for another fpace of forty years, makes him forget the 
tumultuous pleafures of a court, in the more calm and rational de« 
lights of difinterefted friendfhip and virtuous affection.’ 
On theological fubje€ts Dr. Hunter adopts the orthodox 
fyftem and language; but he never fuffers himfelf to fink down 


into the dul] polemic, If it be not his talent to reafon clofely, 
we find him, on every topic, haranguing fluently, and with no 
common fhare of popular eloquence. B 

@ 





Art. IV. The Epiftles of Lucius Annaus Seneca; with large Annota- 
tions, wherein, particularly, the Tenets of the ancient Philofo- 
phers are contrafted with the divine Precepts of the Gofpel, with 
regard to the moral Duties of Mankind. In Two Volumes. By 
Thomas Morell, D.D. 4to. 11. 10s. Boards. Robinfons. 1786. 


N the prefent ftate of fcience, we perhaps pay too much 
refpect to the ancients, when we make ufe of them as pre- 
ceptors, The fubject of Echics, particularly, after all the light 
which has been caft upon it by the New Teftament, and all the 
Jabour which has of late been beftowed upon it by divines and 
moralifts, may be allowed to be better unde:ftood, and more ac- 
Ccurately taught, by the moderns than by the ancients. Neither 
Plato, nor Ariftotle, nor Cicero, nor Epictetus, nor Antoninus, 
nor Seneca, will inftruét a young man in the theory of morals, 
or enable him to underftand it, as a /cience, fo penfeétly as a Puf- 
fendorf, a Hutchefon, a Smith, or a Paley. 

Neverthelefs, the ancient moralifts are ftill of great value; 
and their value is of a kind which will not diminith with the 
advancement of moral fcience, fince it chiefly confifts in a lively 
and beautiful difplay of thofe moral maxims and fentiments, 
which are felt by every one, and acknowledged in every fyftem, 
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The perufal of the leffons of practical wifdom, preferved in the 
writings of the ancients, muft 2lways give pieafure to a wei cul- 
tivated mind, both on account ot their correfpondence with the 
natural d:étates of the human heart, and on account of the ele- 
gant and nervous manner in which they are commonly ex- 
prefled. 

In this view, the writings of Seneca have been always juftly 
held in high eftimation. Whatever may be thought of the con- 
fiftency of this philofopher’s conduct with his doétrine, it cannot 
be doubted, that his fyftem of philofophy required the ftriéteft 
virtue, and that in all his writings, a variety of juft and noble 
fentiments are exprefled with great concifenefs and energy. Even 
the pointed and antithetical form of expreffion, which is the pe- 
culiar character of his ftyle, and which is, not without reafon, 
cenfured as a deviation from the fimplicity which diftinguifhed 
the writers of the preceding period, feems peculiarly adapted to 
the purpofe of giving vivacity and ftrength to particular maxims 
and obfervations in morals, : 

Dr. Morell, therefore, rendered an acceptable fervice to the 
Public, by clothing the deft part of Seneca’s works, his Epiftles, 
in a modern drefs, which has, we believe, never been attempted 
fince they were done into English by Thomas Lodge, and arrayed 
in a ruftic habit by that great matter of the vulgar dialect, 
L’Eftegnge. Every one knows that Dr. Morell, the improver 
of Atfffworth DiQionary, and author of Thefaurus Grace Poefews, 
devoted a long life to claffical learning, and therefore, as might 
be expected, muft have been well qualified to give a correct and 
faithful tranflation of Seneca. ‘That our Readers may judge for 
themfelves how far he was capable of imitating the pecuiiar man- 
ner Of the original, we fhall feleét two paffages., 


‘ Of Books. The Mind is to be employed on Things and not on Words. 
The happy Man. 

* You complain, Lucilivs, that, where you at prefent refide you 
want books: it matters not how many you have, but how good they 
are. Reading, with fome point in view, profits a man; but variety 
only amufeth. He that hath fixed upon the end of his journey, muft 
purfue one path, and not wander out of his way: this would not be 
called a journey, but rambling. You had rather, you fay, I fhould 
give you books than counfel. Such as ] have I am ready to fend 
you, and even my whole flock: nay, I would, if poffible, tran{port 
myfelf to you; and indeed did I not expeé that you fvon will have 
fulfilled your commiffion, old as | 2m, | fhould have undertaken the 
voyage: nor would Charyédis, Scylia, or any fabulous ftories relat- 
ing to this fea, have deterred me from it. I would have fwam over 
it, inftead of being carried; to have enjoyed your prefence, and 
learned what progrefs you have made in the accomplifhments of the 
mind. But as for your defiring me to fend you my books, I think 
myfelf not a whit the more ingenious, than I fhould think myfelf 
hand{ome, 
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handfome, becaufe yau defired my picture. I know you make this 
requeit more out of complaifance than judement; but if it be from 
judgment, I muft tell you, your complaifance hath impofed upon 
you. However, fuch as they are, I will fend them ; and entreat you 
to read them, as the writings of one, who is itil] feeking after Truth; 
not prefuming to have found it; and feeking it -with earneitnefs and 
refolution : for I have not given myfelf up to any particular matter; 
I have not enlifted myfelf folemnly in any fect *: 1 truft indeed much 
to the judgment of great men, but at the fame time defpife not my 
own. They have ftill left us many things for future inveftigation ; 
and perhaps might have fupplied us with many things neceffary, had 
they not attached themfelves to things vain and fuperfluous: they 
lott much time in cavilling about words, and in captious difputa- 
tions, which ferve only to exercife and amufe vain minds. They 
jtart knotty queftions, and then folve them, by the help of. a few 
words of doubtful meaning: and have we ieifure for all this? do we 

et know how to live, or how to die? Thither fhould our utmot 
care and difcretion be directed, in order to be provided againft being 
deceived by things, as by words: what avails it to perplex yourfelf 
and me, with the diftinétion of words of like found, when no one 
can be deceived by them but in fubtie difputations? 

‘ Things themfelves deceive us: let us learn to diftinguifh them: 
we embrace evil for good; we with for things contrary to what we 
withed for before ; our vows impugn our vows; and our purpofes 
thwart and oppofe one another: how nearly does flattery refemble 
friendhhip? It not only imitates friendfhip, but feems to overcome 
and excel it ¢ 3 itis fucked in with favourable ears; defcends into 
the heart; and is then mott grateful, when moit pernicious: teach 
me to diftinguifh this likenefs: a fawning enemy fometimes attacks 
me in the name of a friend: vice impofes upon us under the mafk of 
virtue ; temerity lies concealed, under the title of valour; indolence 
is taken for moderation ; and the coward for a cautious man. Now, 
error in this refpe& is very daugerous; fet therefore a particular 
mark on thefe things: but was you to afk a man if he has got horns, 
no one would be fo foolifh as to rub his brow for conviction ; nor fo 
dull and ftupid as not to know, he has not got that which, by the 
mott fubtle inferences you would perfuade him he has. Thefe then 
deceive without any detriment ; like the cups and balls of jugglers f, 
in which the very fallacy delights us; make me,to underftand how 
the feat is done, and all the pleafure of it is lot: I may fay the fame 
of all idle queftions, properly called /opsi/fry ; which to be ignorant 





* * Nullius additus jurare in verba magiftri. Hor. Ep.I. 1. 14. 
t ‘ Thus Horace (A. P. 431.) 

Ut qui condutti plorant in funere, dicunt 

Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo. 

4s hirelings, paid for the funereal tear, 

Outweep the forrows of a friend fincere. 

_ 1 * This rub on the logicians, comparing their trifling argumenta- 
tion to the tricks of jugglers, was from Arce/ilaus, who faid, te; da 
AEKIKES EoiKEvAs TO. Enpowasanlar; ovriwes napiertws Waparoy:lorTabe ¢ 
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of is by no means prejudicial ; nor is there any profit or delight in 
knowing them. 

‘ Throw afide the ambiguity of words, and teach us this important 
truth ; that he is not the happy man, whom the vulgar efteem fo, on 
account of his great wealth, but he whofe mind is all goodnefs ; up- 
right, and noble, trampling upon what the world holds in admira- 
tion ; who fees no one, with whom he would change condition ; who 
reckons a man happy, only in that he preferves the dignity of man; 
who takes Nature for his guide ; conducts himfelf by her laws; and 
lives up to her prefcriptions ; whofe truly good poffeflions are fuch, 
as no external power can take away; who turns evil into good ; fure 
and fteady in point of judgment, without prejudice, without fear ; 
whom no external force can difturb, though perchance it move him; 
whom, when Fortune hath pointed at him her fharpeft arrow, and 
with her whole ftrength, fhe only rakes, but cannot wound him ; 
and that but feldom; for her other weapons, with which fhe affails 
mankind, rebound from him like the hailftones, which falling on 
our houfes, without any inconvenience to the inhabitants, make a 
little rattling, and are diffolved *. 

© Here then exert yourfelf, for why fhould you detain me with fuch 
ftuff as you yourfelf call p/eudomenon (i.e. fallacious reafoning): and 
of which fo many idle books are compofed? Behold, the whole of 
life deceives me; reprove this; if you are fo acute, reduce this to 
truth. We judge thofe things neceflary the greateft part of which 
are merely fuperfluous ; and even thofe things, which are not fuper- 
fiuous, have not fufficient weight in them to make a man rich and 
happy : nay, though a thing be neceflary, it is not immediately to be 
pronounced good : we proftitute this title if we give it to bread, or 
other viands, without which no one can fupport life: what is good, 
is neceflary ; but not every thing that is necefiary is good ; becaufe 
fome things are abject and mean, which however are abfolutely ne- 
ceflary. 

‘ There is no one, I think, fo ill informed of the importance of 
good, as to apply this term to the neceflaries of the day: why then 
will you not rather transfer your care, to fhew to all men, that with 
great lofs of time they are ever feeking fuperfluities; and that many 
dpend their whole life in queft of the means to live. Confider the 
whole world ; reconnoitre individuals; who is there, whofe life is 
not taken up with providing for to-morrow? Do you afk what harm 
there is in this ? An infinite deal: for fuch men do not live, but are 





* «This is a moft admirable character or defcription of a good 
man: but how greatly it may be heightened under the Chriitian 
fcheme, we may fee exemplified in that incomparable fi&tion entitled 
Sir Charles Grandifon. Fittion did I fay? Be it fo. It feems to me 
Jo replete with fentimental truths, and elegant dition, that I know 
no book, next to thofe of a religious tenour, that I would fooner re- 
commend for perufal to a young man, and efpecially one of a {vpe- 
rior rank.— According to my firft plan, I had infcribed the following 
Epiftle to Mr. Richard/on ; and delired his acceptance of my applica- 
tion of it to his the faid hiftory, 2s coming from one of his many juft 
acinirers,’ : 
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about to live: they defer every thing trom day to day : however cir- 
cumfpect we are, Ife will fil outrun us*: but now, while we are 
fo dilatory, it p eth away as if it did not belong to us; 1¢ ends in- 
deed at its laft day, but is loit every day. | 

¢ Buc that [ may not exceed the bounds of an epiltle, and fill the 
reader’s hand with a load of paper ; I thall defer to another oppor- 
tunity this difpute with the logicians; w ho generally fpin their rea- 
fonings fomewhat too fine, and are fludious to exhibit little elfe than 


this and that f.’ 
© Ox Contentment and Magnanimity. 

© Still, Lucilivs, are you forgetful, and ftill complaining; and 
feem not to enderitand, that there is nothing evil in thefe worldly 
affairs, but what you make fo yourfelf; by being thus difpleafed and 
ever querulous. For my part, I think there is nothing that can be 
called miferable in man, unlefs he thinks there is fomething mi- 
ferable in the nature of things. I would quarrel with myfelf, if [ 
thought there was any thing that I could not endure. Am J fick? 
It is part cf my deftiny. Is my family affli€ted ? am I hard preffed 
by the ufurer? does my houfe crack? loffes, wounds, difficulties, 
fears, do they all affault me? It is nothing more than what is com- 
mon in the world: nay, further, 7t mu/f? be fo. ‘Thefe things there- 
fore cannot be faid to hap/en, they are decreed. 

‘ If you will believe me, Lucélius, 1 will lay open to you my in- 
moft thoughts and affeclions. ‘Thus then, when any thing fees 
adverfe or hard to me, do I behave myfelf: I obey not God for- 
cibly, but willingly; I follow him, not from neceflity, but with all 
my mind and all my foul {. Nothing can befal me that I will re- 

ceive, 





* « Life will fill outrun us| ———-Life fpeeds away, 
From point to point, tho’ feeming to fland fill; 
‘The cunning fugitive is fwift by ftealth : 

Too fubt!e is the moment to be feen: 
Yet foon man’s hour is up and we are gone. 
Too prone’s our heart to whifper what we with ; 
Tis later with the wife than he’s aware ; 
The wifeft man goes flower than the fun ; 
And all mankind miftake their time of day, 
Ev’n age itfelf.--——- Young. 
+ ‘ This and that] Hoe folum curantibus, non et hoc. Alluding 


ee ™ F > ods " ; : 
to the ufual forms of their vilogiims ; a thing muft be either this or 
that; it cannot be this, therefore it muff be that ; or, it cannot be this 
and that; it is this, therefore not that. This puts me in mind of two 


nes. which a modern wit hath fet by way of moral to a burlefque 
tragedy: 
o 


From fuch examples as of rhis and that, 
We all are taught to Know—I know not what. 
2 Covent Garden Tragedy.” 
t ‘ This is true wifdom, the principal cocttrine of the Stoics, and 


connrmed throughout the whole tenour of the Gofpel. ‘* He is but 
a bad foldier, who fiohs and marches on with relu€tancy; we mutt 
receive the orders with jpirit dnd chearfilnefs, and not endeavour to 


Rey, July 1787, Cc fink 
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ceive, either with an heavy heart, or a forrowful countenance. There 
is no kind of tribute but what I will pay readily ; confidering that 
all we either mourn or fear is but the tribute we owe to Nature for 
our exiftence. It is in vain either to expect an exemption from thefe 
things, or to afk it*. Are you racked with pains in the biadder? 
have you had continual loffes? - I will go further: are you in fear of 
your life? And did you not know that you wifhed for thefe things 
when you withed for old age +? Al) thefe things as neceflarily at- 
tend a long life, as in a long journey we mutt expect duit, and dirt, 
and fhowers. 

¢ But you would fain live, you fay, and yet be free from all thefe in- 
conveniencies. Such an effeminate declaration by no means becomes 
aman. I would fain fee how you would take this wifh of mine; 
which I protelt I make, not only with a great, but good, intention ; 
may neither Gods nor Goddeffes permit Fortune to indulge you in eafe and 
plea/ure. Put to yourfelf this queftion, whether, if God was pleafed 





flink out of the part affigned us in this beautiful difpofition of things ; 
whereof even our fufferings make a neceflary part. Let us addrefs 
ourfelves to God who governs all; as Cleanthes did in thofe excellent 
lines which are going to lofe part of their grace and energy by my 
tranflation of them. Bolingbroke. (See the original Epiitie, 107, 
N. f. 
Parent of Nature, Mafter of the world, 
Where'er thy providence dircés, behold 


My fleps with chearful refignation turn. . 


Fate leads the willing, drags the backward on, 

Why foould I grieve, when grieving I muft bear, 

Or take with guilt, what guiltle/s I might foare. 
Thus let us fpeak, thus let us at. Kefignation to the will 
of God is true msgnanimity. But the fure mark of a pufillanimous 
and bafe fpirit, is to flruggle againft, tocenfure, the order of Provi- 
dence; and inflead of mending our own conduét, to fet up for that 
of correcting our Maker. IJd.—See alfo Adams on Suicide, p. 176. 

* «© This eftablifhed courfe of things it is not in our power 
to change: but it is in our power to affume fuch a greatnefs of 
mind as becomes wife and virtuous men; as may enable us to en- 
counter the accidents of life with fortitude; and to conform our- 
felves to the order of Nature; who governs her great kingdom, the 
world, by continual mutations. Let us fubmit to this order: let us 
be perfuaded that whatever does happen ought to happen; (or, as 
Mr. Pope exprefies it, whatever is, is right;) and never to be fo 
foolifh as to expoftulate with Nature.” 

‘ The beft refolution we can take, is to fuffer what we eannot al- 
ter; and to purfue, without repining, the road which Providence, 
who direéts every thing, has marked out tous. Id. 

t Tnpas TAY eV ATH, Tes ivyeTacy nv OE ool éAny 
MéuQetas* isd cel opsiccoy dPevAdzacvor. 
All wife for age, but when it comes, they crys 
They have enough, and rather wifh to dit. 
Es tic ynpacas Cnvevystaty asos ers 
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» with your choice, you had rather live in the fhambles 
than in acamp. Know, Lucilius, that life is a warfare *: fuch men 
therefore who are ordered from piace to place; who undergo all 
manner of difficulties in the execution of the mot dangerous com- 
miffions; thefe are your brave men, and chiefs in an army: while 
they who enjoy public eafe at the expence of others labours, are 
mere poltrons who buy their fafety with difgrace.’ — 

From the notes to the preceding fpecimens, it will be per- 
ceived that they do not promife fo much entertainment to the 
critical fcholer as might have been expected: they will, h. w- 
ever, ferve to render the Author more intelligible to the Enghith 
reader, and will at the fame time afford an amufing fpecimen of 
the garrulity of age; for the Door often {peaks of himfelf, and 
Jays open his fentiments of men and things. ‘Thofe who know 
how indefatigably Dr. Morell laboured in the fervice of letters, 
will be plealed to hear the old man fay, at the clofe of life, 
«¢ Old as Tam, I never knew an injury that was not eafily for- 
given, nor a diftrefs but what was tolerable, and, as the world 
oes, rather required a contemptuous {mile than a tear.” H 


to favour yo 





Art. V. Effays onthe Origin of Society, Language, Property, Go- 
vernment, Jurifdidtion, Contracts, and Marriage; interfperfed 
with Illuitrations from the Greek and Galic Languages. By James 
Grant, Efg. Advocate. 4to. 7s. 6d. Boards. Robinfons. 17%5. 


ANGUAGES having been conftructed to fuit the wants, 
the ideas, and the feelings of mankind, it cannot be doubr- 
ed that many conclufions may be drawn from the modes of fpeech 
which are common to d:fferent countries refpecting the notions and 
habits of men in the early ages of fociety. Several judicious 
hints of this kind we have met with in Dr. Reid’s Jate Effays on 
the Intellectual Faculties of Man. But it may perhaps be more 
difficult to deduce conclufions of this kind from the ftructure of 
any particular language, or from the etymology of its words, 
where fo much mutt neceffarily depend upon mere conjecture. 
it is upon this hazardous ground that Mr. Grant treads. Hav- 
ing derived the origin of focicty, nct from the apprehenfion of 


— 


** This allufion is common in feripture. J have fought a good 
Sight, faith St. Paul; I have finifbed my courfe; I have kept the faith ; 
henceforth is laid up for me a crown of righteoufnefs. 2 Tim. iv. 7. 
This charge I commit with thee, fon Timothy, that thou mayeft war a 
geod warfare. 1 Tim. i. 18.’ 

‘+ Turdilli fant, tuti contumeliz caufa.— 4/. Turburilla fune. 
Pincian, Tubilinz, the name of a Gcddefs amongft the ancients. 
Lip/. Turdifunt. From one Yurdus, a man of fo infamous a cha- 
racter, that his name became a proverb.—Seneca, the father, makes 
mention of him, in]. 9. Ccntrov. 4.—Turdilli, Ov4/s; or fome fuch 
birds, that are fafe in being defpicable.’ . 
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danger, but from the natural peineipte of aflociation, he confiders 
language as one cf the primary diffinctions of human nature, and 
offers it as bis op'nion, that there are founds in a primitive and 


? 


{til} living language, whi ch will caft fome Jight upon the o riginal 
conditicn cf man, and the train of bis ideas ia his primeval fate of 
exiflence. The Erfe or Galic language (2 dialect of the ancicre 
= (til! cae in its ariginel purity in the highlands of Scot- 


é 


Jand) he maintains to be a monumen: of the primitive manners 
of ihe ks humanr 

That the 4:{t vocal founds were ex] os of paffion, varied 
acc rding to the nature of th: afin. our se thus attempts 
to prove from the finple founcs, with their fignifications, in 
the Galic languege. 

The vowels 4, £, J, O, U, pro: nounced in Scotland in the fam me 
minner as they are in Italy, are Genificant founds with th 
f.endants of the Caledonians. is a found, uttered with lou 
ciferation, to caufe terror. £ is an exclamation of joy; J, of diflike ; 

fied | 


9 ° 
ee fe § 
& 


, of fear; alio cf crief, modified 


~— 


“Sudden fentations of heat, cold, and bodily pa in, are exprefied 
by articulate founds, which, however, are not ufed mn the language 
Id bodily pain. Sudden fenfation ef heat is 

denoted by an articulate exclamation, Heit; of cold, by Id; of bo- 
dily pain, by Oicb. ‘The fim iy, if not always, 
owed by articulate founds ; a 2 a ; E, Ed; I, 1b5; O, O64; 

U7, Ub4. ihe letters 64 found like w All thefe founds, both fim- 
pie and articulate, may be called ‘ab saan being parts of fpeech 


’ ’ ’ - 5 . ~+ — , 
sae | " " } . °} wy ¢ 4s ‘ } } 
which dcifce ver the mind te oe 1e)Z€0 with fome pa Zon. We acoubt 
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le criee ore o } 
mie cries are veneral! 


if any of the modern improved languages of Eerope prefent fo great 
a variety of interjeclions, or founds which in utterance it tantancoufly 
convey nouce of a particular paffion, bocily or meatal feeling. Al- 
though the founds, sea and articulate, enumerated above, have 
notall been adepted or pr efe rved as fivnificant words, fome of them 
fiili remain as werds or founds cf marked “ugnihication. 

‘ ‘The prenouns He and Se are exprefied by the imple founds, or 
vowels, £ and J; and thete serve as regular ma irks es the mafculine 


“7 i : ? > > * se y | ? 
and feminine venders. A neuter gender being unknown, every 
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cates his thoughts ; but when his mind is agitated by matters of im- 
rtant concern, defirous to paint forcibly, he exprefles himielf in 
hold and figurative language, accom panied with bodily figns and 
geftures: his manner and ftyle naturally, if not neceflarily, aflume 
the tone of animation. He delights in imagery and periomfications 
Hence itis, that the com poi I p 5 of rude and : barbarous ages . tran{- 
mitted to pofterity, are univ. y fo wad to approach to the fty le and 

‘Tee ditt Stion of two venders futiciently fa- 
uird gender 


< 


numbers of poetry. 
tifies the mind of primeval Man: the invention of a ¢! 
ed for that tage of fociety when the underftanding is much 
exerciies, and the imagin: son a ind oenlus are not fuffered to wanton 
cance, but are reduced within the limits of preciil: yn, cor- 


in extravas 


’ 
’ 


as re7ers 


ile, 

ruic 

male and female naturally claimed the earlieft 
t) 


‘ The diftinaion Of 3 
attention. The difference of fex was denoced by two fimp!e founds, 
which formed two aiit nct v words 1 in primitis ‘e language. 


an a! erifies to eat. The afpiration 


6 The VO. vel a Wi aa aaah Stper ation, lig 
being the term: ination of the found, it had in the mouths of many 


acquired the guttur.] pronencition Ich. Both J and Jch are in 


+ d, ~~ 
rectne!s method, and 


‘9 


common nie, rom ich came Iche, which {ignites compaslion ; im- 
porting, that the moit common relief from diltrefs flowed trom pro- 
vifion of food. 

‘It has been obferved, that F is an exclamation of y y. The fame 
found, with an afpiration, is ufed as a word, figmifying a cry. 
The fame found, terminating in the confonant D, formed the 
primitive word £d, which fivnifies food. Uente tds, Edo, of the 
Greeks and Latins. 

‘ The more we trace mankind to their primeval ftate, we find them 
the more thovghtlefs and improvident. ‘Their faubfillence, like that 
of the greater pert of other ‘enlmats. depends upon the acquifitions 
of the d ay. When the means of fubfitence are precarious, and not 
commanded with certainty, the pa fic n of joy and the poffeflion of 
food are clofely allied. Hence a found or cry expreffi ve of jov, came 
naturally to give a name to the can! fe that produced it. 

‘An exclamati n of £d or Eid is uled upon difcovery of any animal 
of prey or game: it ts meant to give notice to the hunting companion 
to be in readineis, and prepare the means of cong: ueit ana poiietiion. 

‘Ed is uled in Ireland to fignily cattle. In Scotland it is pre- 
ferved in many compound words. Ldal, cattle, literally fig- 
nifies the of: pring or generation of cattle. Edich*, clothes, lite- 
ra!ly the hide or fkin of cattle. Coed or pu fhare or portion of 
anv fubject of property ; . erally, commen food. Faced, huating ; 
Jit erally, gathering of ford. Edra, the time ‘ad the morsiag when 
caitle are brought “home ee m u ieir paflure to give milk ; literally, 
meal-time. T hefe words tend to fhew, that an etymo! ogical analviis 
of the words of a primitive language may be of uf in throwing 
light upon the fituation and circumfances of poten val Man ; and 
may eve to mark the progref: of the human mind froa ito fimplelt 
to its more enlarged conceptious in increafing foci: ety. 

The power ot imitation, the Author conliders as a fruitful 
parent of language, and gives many examples of imitative In- 
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guage in the Galic. Here he finds a large fcope for conjedture, 
and indulges h'mfelf freely. AJl bis Readers will not perceive 
that Uai, a cave, is derived from the hollow found generally 


heard in entering one. 

The common obfervation, that men naturally transfer the 
name of one object to another which is In any manner nearly 
related to it, Mr. Grant fupporis by examples from the Galic 
language, , ee 

‘BE , in the Galic language, fignifies /fe: but it is ufed to de. 
note the means of fubfiftence; which bearing obviou‘ly the moft in- 
timate relation to life, acquires, in a figurative fenfe, the appella- 
tion proper, in its primitive acceptation, to life fimply. When a 
ftianger happens to enter the houfe of a modern Caledonian at meal- 
time, vie landlord addreffs him with the words ’S e do + bbe, which 
literally fignify, it és thy Life, but import an invitation to come and 
partake of the family fare, or vidtuals, as the fupport of life. 

‘ It has been observed that Ed in its primitive fenie fignifies food. 
It came to be applied to denoie cattle. when fuch became the chief 
fund of fubfittence. Eallach fignifies a burthen; but it is ufed in 
Ireland to denore a Gea, At received this 1 ame from the circum- 
{tance of av animal fit for tood being the moft common and ordinary 
burtben, or that which attracted mott attention in early fociety. 

‘ We have before remarked, that Re fignifies diws/on, and that in 
procefs of time the word came to be applied to the etivct of divifion, 
which was concord.or agreement. In like manner the word Reixa, 
which fignifes one’s portion or divifion, is uled to denote any adion. 
If one fhould atk, if another had eaten his victuals, he would fay, 
Jn d’veinn e a bhia? which is literally, Has be divided his meat? 
The verb Reina correfponds with the Englifh verb to do or to make. 
In like manner, the Greek word P:% fignifies to do, to make. ‘The 
act of divifion being originally of moft frequent ufe, and of greateft 
importance, came naturally to be ufed as a common appellation 
for any action. Many more examples of the like nature might be 

iven,’ 

On fimilar grounds (which afford the Author much room 
for the difplay of ingenuity) he proceeds to prove, that much 
accuracy and juftnefs of thought appear in the combination of 
words from their roots, 

In the courie of thefe rema'ks, Mr. Grant maintains, that 
the Greek and Latin languages are derived from the Celtic, of 
whicn the Cyalie 1s a dialect, 





* The vowel £ founds like the Englith proper J. 

+ ‘The word do is improperly ufed to fignify ry : the proper word 
iste. ‘The poffeflive pronouns my, thy, his, are exprefled in Galic by 
me,te, fe. In the firft two, the jutt orthography, from not attending 
to tie pronunciation and regular analogy of the words, has been 
Joit fight of, and retained only in the Jaft. The original words are 
preferved in the Latin language as the accufatives of ego, tu, and /ui. 
In thefe Galic pronouns the e has the pronunciation of the French e 
in the article /, 
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‘The Galic word Be is the root of the Greek noun 2%, which 
fonifies /:fe, and alfo /uftenance. It will be remarked alfo that 8.5. 
fed to fignify a ow, which was the chief initrument ufed by the 
; wea focieties of temperate climes in procuring the meais of 
fupporting life. ‘The Greek word Bs:, which fignifies ~——* 
ufed by the Caledonians to denote viduals *. Thus the word Bia, 
which with the original inventors of the Celtic or Galic language 
denoted vi@uals, was by the Greeks ufed to fignify //rength ; a qua- 
lity depending upon the poffeilion of the means otf fubfiitence —_ 

‘ The »:2 of the Greeks, and the Deus of the Latins, both figni- 
fying Ged, are compounded of Two Galic words; 72, a being, and 
Tos or Tus, equally common to denote firft or beginning. | In the 
compound, thefe two words are pronounced Tios or Tius, the 
firft letter of the feco d word being always thrown out. The 
letter J in the word 77 has a middle found, or foft pronunciation, 
between the Teta of the Greeks and the 7 of the Englifh, and is 
formed by application of the tongue to the teeth and roof of the 
mouth. ©: fignifies, literally, che firf? being. In like manner, the 
Venus of the Latins is a compound of Bea and Tus, which literally 
fignify the firf? woman. The letter B, in compounds and inflec- 
tions, is always foftened into V3 fo that, in Galic, the fir/ woman is 
properly denominated Bhenus, pronounced as if written Venus. 2x8 
and E:d*-fignify food. Iihefe words are compounded of the Galic 
words Ed or Eid, and Ar: the former fignify fecd fimply, and the 
latter, ploughed land. ‘(he word }.2zc, in ftritt propriety of fpeech, 
fignifies that {pecies of food which is produced from the culture of 
the ground, or from ploughed iand.. It will readily fuggeit it- 
felf to the learned, that the combined words of Edxe form the 
roots of the Greek and Latin words itu, edo, Azow, aro. Edvay 
which fignifies a feat, has an evident reference to food. The word 
is compounded of two Galic words, Ed and Tra, which literally fig- 
nify meal-time: the 7 is loftin the compound. There is an intimate 
relation between the act of making a meal, and the place or feat 
where the early tribe or fociety aflembled and fat down toeat. Am- 
miaiius Marcellinus fays of the Alans, Cumque ad graminea venerint 





* Beo iignifies alive, and Bas, death. This laft word is a com- 
pound of Be life, and 4s, out. The Latin word Cibus, which fig- 
nifies victuals or food, is derived from the Galic word Cb or Caoib, 
which fignifies fuch a portion of meat as a man could devour at 2 
mouthful. <A portion or part is exprefled in Galic by the word Mir, 
fynonymous to the Greek word M.2.., and is expreffive of a larger 
portio than C7d. - It may be obferved, that meat, and the aZion of 
cating, are exprefled in the Greek language by the word 8-wc.-, and 
that the verb Beus. and 3. , fignify ro eat or devour. Thefe words 
are der'ved from Bru or Bro, which in Galic fignifies the belly, Bru 
1s the moft common pronunciation, but Bro is not to be rejected; a 
proof of which is furnifhed by Broinn, which allio fignifies Jelly, and 
in its inflected cafes varies into Bronn; and the word Brolean, which 
fignifie: the paunch. The Greek word Beou®-, which fignifies a rum- 
bling nvife, is compounded of two Galic words, Bro and Fuaim, 
which in the compound is Brouaim, contratted, is pronounced Breim, 
and fignifies crepitus ventris. 
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in orbiculaiam fizuram locatis Sarracis ferino ritu vefcuntur. When 
the wandering fociety made a meal, they fat inthe form of a circle; 
and though the Author compares their manner of eating to that of 
wild b alts, yet revularity and order muft have been obferved in the 
divifion and diftribution of their food. We fhall have o cafion to 
confider, in another place, the manner in which that matter was ré- 
eae ~» Es, which alfo fiznifies a /eat, derived 1*s name from 
the relation betw en eating of food and the place where ic 1s eaten, 
The Fidis or how fe, of the Romans, got its name ‘rom the import. 
ant circumftance of its being the place of refort for the family or 
tribe at meal time, Fo, which fignifies doza fronfalia, or prefents 
whicha urideproom made to his bride, is a compound of two Galie 
words, Ld, and No or Nua, literally fignifying wew food. This 
word has a reference to the condition of primes - foc iety. When the 
objects of greateft v: alue confilled of the means of fubfiltence, an 
article of fr th’ or new food mult have b en ina hivh d-gree accept- 
able. When marsiare cane to be introduced, the preients made 
by a aew married man to his bride Mill recaisei the deaomination of 
Fove. 

‘From 4r there are many Greek Cerivatives. Ap»: fiontfies ploughed 
land, alfo crop of corn. VeTO- fionthes bread. In G lic, a crop of 
corn, and read, are exprefled by drdbar, commonly pronounced 
Arar and Aran; all being equally derivatives of the root #4r. Sothe 
Greek and Latin words, Acoro-, arabrits, arable; Acres, aratrum, 
a plough; Aoorr-, arator, fe isecrmant and many others, are evi- 
dently derived from the fame fource. 

‘It has been oblferved, that Re, in its primitive acceptation, figni- 
fies divifion ; in its fecond acceptation ceucord, the contequence of 
divijion or diftribution of food. It alio fgnifies cle ar, U ithout ob- 
firudion, Ts is the effeet of concord. ‘Thus the En vlifh word 
Road fignifies, in,Gait Cy Cea r turfs Ke -od—contracted, P: sd —a com- 
pound of age clear, and Fod, turf, “The letter F 1s quiefcent in the 
compound. It may be obierved, that P.2 in Greek fignifies eafly, 
and O3>- figuifies away. A i vir, aman, isa compound of the 
Galic words daz ag? Fer, which in the infleéted cafes are pronounced 
Jner, theman. Fer in the plural is Fir. The Latins, for the fake 
of uniformity, changed the ein the fingular number to 7, and in the 
nonnative plural added Uneirreguiar termination of mafculine nouns 


> i 
in’s ‘econd dec! enfion. 


we 


ot the graminar 

‘ We recolle& to have read fomewhere a conjecture, that the Land 
was probvably the firft comb made ufe of in primitive fociet y. 
Yhe Greek word for Sand, and the Galic word for comb, confirm the 
jultnefs of that idea, ‘The were word | for bard is Xue 3 the Galic 
pi for comb is Cir, and in the infle&ted cates Chir; the Celts fill 

plyin 8 the original word for hey being the natural comb, to that 
ari ‘fic ‘tal inftrument which was deltined to be fo highly neceflary to 
the decoration of both fexes tn refined fociety. 

‘ The varied terminauons ef the Greek and Latin nouns and verbs 
have much cbfcured the roots and combination, of the original lan- 
guoge, which was the fubjeSt of that artincial fuperftrudture dif- 
piayed in fo admirable a degree by thofe moit highly cultivated 
and refined languages. ‘The grouncwork, however, is not oblite- 
rated: 
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- the Celtic ftamina are vifible, and remain a monument of 
ned Grecian and Roman people.’ 

After all the reiemblances which our Author has fo ingenioufly 
traced out between the Greek and Galic languages, we muft, 
however, remark, that we fee much reafon for deriving the Greek 


rated 
the Celtic parentage of the renow 


language from the ancient Teutonic rather than the Celtic. 

The afanity between the Saxon and the Greek tongues has 
been fhewn by many writers. It is very manifeft in the words, 
range wivty MOON, BSNS, ftar mia. fry 5 puis, rain 3 DATNCs 
father § wvbas, mouth ; WAE cal; “KO, udder ; arn y hall ; 
corn, treet; WATS, path ; AGT AX 5 baKnS?s VGS 5 Ebi, hay 5 
and in many others, which writers on this fubject have collected, 
Thefe refemblances afford ground for fuppoling that the Greek 
and the Saxon languages are derived from one common fource ; 
and this is farther confirmed by their agreement, in the manner 
of terminating the infinitive preient aCctive, in the ufe of nega- 
tives and of articles, in thric forms of comparifon, and in the 
ftru@ure of compound words. We have, moreover, the telti- 
mony of Ovid, who lived fome years in Pontus, where the Greek 
and the Getic or Gothic languages were {poken, aud could hime 
felf fpeak and write in both (Vid. Trift. ver. 7, 8. 51. & 10. 356 
Eleg. ii. 68. De Ponto, iit. Ep it. q. iv. 13. 17. 19.) that the 
Getic tonzue wes from the fame fource with the Greek. To 
this we might add the authority of Henry Stephens, Scaliger, 
Salmafius, Francis Junius, Cafaubon, and other great names, 
in fupport of the opinion that the Greek and Gothic languages 
have acommon origin. Now, it appears from ancient hittory, 
that the Greeks and Thracians were from the fame ftock, and 
that Thrace was the fource of the Goths and Germans, of whom 
the Saxons were a branch, From all which it follows, that 
the Greek and Saxon languaves are of Teutonic origin, and 
confequently that Mr, Grant is miftken in deriving the tormer 
from the Galic or Celtic *, 

Having dwelt fo long on this part of the work, we have 
only time to remerk in general, concerning the reft of thefe 
Effays, that they contain fcveral ingenious obfervations, which 
will repay the attention of the philotophical Reader, BE 

6 





Art. VI, Critical Efjays on jome of the Poems of feveral Englifh 
Poets: by John Scoit, Big. With an Account of the Life and 
Writings of the Author, by Mr. Huole. 8vo. 5s. 3d. Boards, 
Phillips. 1783. 

R. Scott, the author of this pofthumous publication (2s 
we learn from the fenfible and well written account of 


es 





® See this fubjeét treated at large in Clarke on Roman, Saxon, and 
Englifh Coins. 
his 
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his life prefixed by the editor) was a citizen of London, and by 
religious profeffion a Quaker. He very early d:fcovered a pros 
penfity to the ftudy of poetry, and made feveral fuccefsful at. 
tempts in verfification. His firft excurfions into the region of 
the Mufes were made in the Gen Jeman’s Magizine, and other 
mifcellaneous publications In the year 1760 he publifhed, 
with his name prefixed, Four Elegies, which wee well received, 
and introduced him to the notice of fevera]l eminent characte:s 
in the literary world. After an interval of nine years, he pub. 
lifhed his defcriptive poem entitled, Amwel*. He alfo wrote an 
epittle called, The Garden, and fome other pieces. “Thefe were 
afterwards colleéted into a volume, of which we have formerly 
exprefled our approbation +. He was likewtfe tne author of a 
pamphlet, On the Prefent State of the Parochial and Vagrant 
Poor, See Rev. vol. xlviii. p. 322. 

Though Mr. Scott was a diflenter, and a whig, his poetical 
talents and his amiable charaéter procured him the friend{hip of 
Dr. Johnfon, who meant to have become bis biographer, had not 
death prevented him. In this inflance we obferve with p'eafure, 
that this great man made an uncommon facrifice of his preju- 
dices to his judyment, though after what we have heard and 
feen of his general conduct in this refpr&t, we cannot, with the 
Editor, confider this fingle fact as a proof, that he had a mind 
fuperior to the diftin@tion of party. 

The poems examined in theie Effays are, Denham’s Coo- 
per’s Hi!l; Milton’s Lycidas; Pope’s Windfor Foreft; Dyer’s 
Grongar-Hili, and Ruins of Rome; Collins’s Oriental 
Eclogues; Grav’s Elegy; and Thompfon’s Seatlons. 

Mr. Scott difputes Denhaim’s claim to the reputation which, 
as adefcriptive poct, he has fo long enjoyed. He cenfures his 
conceptions as cold and unanimated, and his diGion as ex- 
ceedingly obfcure, and often incorre@, even to anturdity. Ibis 
charge he brings home, in many particular infances, 

Milton’s Lycidas he very judicioufly vindicates from the cen- 
fure paffed on it by Dr. Johnfon, on accouni of its paftoral 
form, its mythological perfonages, and its highly metaphcrical 
ftyles: T his latter circumftance, D:. J. thought inconfiftent with 
the paffion of grief which the poem was intended to exprefs, 
Tothi Mr. Scott replies: 

‘ There is an anxiety from appreherfion of lofing a beloved ob- 
je ; and there is a grief immediately fubfequent to its a@ual lofs, 
which cannot be exprefled but in the fhorteft and fimpleft manner. 
There is a grief fo!tened by time, which can recapitulate paft plea- 
fures in all their minutia of circumftance and fituation, and can 
felect fuch images as are proper to the kind of compofition, wherein 





 * The name of the village where he had his feat, in Hertfordfhire. 
t See Rev. vol. Ixvii. p. 183. 
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+ chufes to convey itfelf. It was no fudden impetus of paffion, but 
this mellowed forrow, that effufed the verfes now under confi- 
deration.’ 


Some of the more ftriking beauties of this poem are pointed 
out; and notice is taken of feveral minute inaccuracies. Ona 
the whole, the critic concludes; ° Lycidas 1s a noble poem ; 
the author’s name is not wanted to recommend it: its own en- 
thufiafm and beauty will always make it pleafe, and abundantly 


atone for its incorreétnefs.’ 
In the critique on the Vindfor Fore, we meet with the fol- 


‘ipo jut obfervations on the paflage : 
atte, «* Not proud Olympus yields a nobler fight, 
Though gods affembled grace his towering height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 
Where in their bleffings, ali thofe gods appear. 
See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona croqwn’d ; 
Here d/u/bing Flora paints th’ enamell’d ground ; 
Here Ceres’ gifts in waving profpect ftand, 
And nodding tempt the joyful reaper’s hand ; 
Rich Induftry fits {miling on the plains, 
And Peace and Plenty tell a Stuart reigns.” 
‘ This paflage is of little value. ‘To defcribe graphically and 
poetically the difcriminating peculiarities of any particular fituation, 
requires fuperior abilities ; but to compare it toa number of other 
places, of different character, is certainly no very difficult bufinefs, 
Windfor was before compared to Eden, it 1s now compared to 
Olympus; but the man who has never feen Windfor, can receive 
no idea of its appearance from thefe comparifons. The fimilitude 
alfo is defective in another part; there can be no proper parallel 
between a hill fraught with Pagan deities, and fields fraught with 
fheep, and flowers, and corn. ‘fhe couplets alfo are not corre&; 
the gods are faid to appear in their bleffings, and are befides intro- 
duced in their perfons. The fifth line has an ambiguity ; if Pan is 
only fuppofed to be prefent with his flocks, all is very well; but if 
he is fuppofed to be crowned with them, as Pomona is with fruits, 
the metaphor is abfurd, becaufe the literal circumitance is im- 
poflible*. Blufbing Flora, in the fixth line, is the quaint and in- 
diftinét language of a {chool-boy; for why Flora fhould blufh, no 
good reafon can be given.’ 
We cannot equally approve the following remark on the 
poet’s addrefs to the Thames: 
‘¢ Thou too, great father of the Britifh floods! 
With joyful pride furvey’ft our lofty woods ; 
Where tow’ring oaks their growing honours rear, 
And future navies on thy fhores appear, 
Not Neptune’s felf from all er ftreams receives 
A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives : 


a 





* © This isa very common abufe of language; our poets are fo 
fond of crowning, that they crown every thing.’ 
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No feas fo rich, fo gay no banks appear ; 

No lake fo gentle, and no {pring fo clear, 

Nor Po fo fw l/s the fabline Poet’s lays , 

While led along the fkies his current ib - 

As thine which vifits Windfor’s fam’d abo: ' es, 

To grace the manfion of our cart nly gods: 

Nor ail his fars above a leftre thou vs 

Like the ee he beauties on thy. banks below ; 

Where love ti thbda’d by mortal ba Ton f{ull, 

Might change Olympus for a nobler hill.” 
¢ Thames has really been unfortunate in his poets; Denham unde. 
firnedly burlefqued him, and Pope has done him no very enviable 
honours. Coope:’s-Hill, that bad original, is here plainly copied, 

though it muft be owned, with fome eae apd Thames micht 

perhaps ha ve been termed, with propriety, the soxa: ch of the Bri- 
tifh floods, but there can be no foundation for terming him their 
father; his ftream does not fupply other rivers with water, but, on 
the contrary, 1s fuppl ied by them. ‘The cak’s growii 7 honours, is 
an affected kind of ca rachiels, and the future navies, noiwithitanding 
it preter its the mind with a new idea, is in faét but a reduniance; 
oaks are mentioned as oaks 1n one line, and future navies 1s but ty 
ther name for oaks in the next. ‘There is nothing to which the per- 
fona!l proncun fer, in the fifth line, can poflibly relate; probably ic 
was an error of the prefs for és. ‘Totalk of @ river /welling a poet's 
Jays, is at belt puerile. The expreflion here is aifo too general; we 
are left to guefs whofe lays * are /welled by the Thames. Mortal 
paffion inftead of a pafion for mortals, is an ambiguous and unwar- 
rantable contraction. Olympus had appeared in fimile before, and 
now it appears again.” 

The ‘* oaks rearing their growing honours,” exhibits a na- 
tural precefs in {plen: did but perfectly correa language: and 
‘* future navies,” as it introduces a new and interefting idea, 
nearly connected with the former, is certainly no redundancy. 
«© Mortal pafiion” is genuine poetical language. 

In Grongar- Fill, Mr. Scott, among other defects, remaiks 
the ambiguity of the paflage : 


“< So we miftake the future’s face, 
Ey’d through hope’s deluding glafs.” 


‘ This couplet,’ he fays, * feems Janus like, to look both ways ; 
we know not whether to join it with thofe which precede, or with 
thofe that follow; and there is no punctuation that can determine 
the matter. The fuppofed narrownefs of the ftream very well il- 
luftrates the fentiment, that danger in idea is diminifhed in pro- 
portion to its diftance ; and that catbanens is fimply, forcibly, and 
fully exprefied in onc line: 

So little diftant dangers feem. 


If to this verfe we add the two doubtful ones, 





* « Probably the poet meant Denham’s,’ 
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So we miftake the future's face, 

Ey’d through hope’s deluding gla/s. 
We have a fuperfluous expatiation on the thought: hope’s glafs, 
alfo to bear any relation to the natural circumitance, muft be an in- 
verted telefcope, which removes and leflens the object. In this 
afe the lines thould have clofed the fentence thus ; 


So we miflake the future’s face, 

Ey’d through bope’s deluding gla/fs. 
Put here the context, by an improper introduction of the relative 
which, is rendered abfolute nonfenfe; ‘* 4s yon fummits which ap- 

ear brown and rough, ftill we tread, &c.”” But by fubftituting 77/1 

for which, we may obtain propriety of expreflion, ‘* As yon fummits 
foft and fair, fi/] when approached appear brown and rough, fo 
fill we tread, &c.’? This difputable couplet will, however, on the 
other hand, connect as eafily with it’s fucceffors : 


So we miflake the future's face, 
Ey’d through hope’s deluding gla/s ; 
As yon fummits foft and fair, 
Clad in colours of the air, 
Which to thofe, &c. 
This reading alfo will give us grammatical conftruction:—‘* We 
miltake the future’s face, as we miltake yon fummits, which are airy 
and beautiful when diltant, but when near, brown and rough.” 
The thought in this paffage 1s one that feems naturally to occur to 
the human mind: we feel the fame kind of fenfation when the eye 
views a delightful profpect, as when the imagination contemplates 
fuppofed future happinefs: we think the place where we are, lefs 
pleafant than the place we bebold; we think the prefent hour lefs 
happy than the hours in expectation.’ 

On The Ruins of Rome the author’s remarks are chiefly en- 
comiaftic, and contain little that merits particular notice, 

Collins’s Oriental Eclogues, Mr. Scott endeavours to refcue 
from the difrepute into which they have lately fallen; he main- 
tains, that they have all the requilites of 2 good poem, defcrip- 
tion, incident, fentiment, moral, and melody. 

Gray’s Elegy, which Mr. Knox cenfures, as ** a confufed 
heap of fplendid ideas, thrown together without order and 
without proportion,” Mr, Scott thinks perfe@tly regular, though 
fimple, in its plan. On the ftanza ‘* Perhaps in this negleéted 
{pot, &c.”’ with the two following, he fays : 

‘ The Englith language probably cannot boaft a finer fpecimen of 
poetry than thefe ftanzas. ‘The fuppofition of the powers pofleffed, 
of the circumftances which prevented their exertion, and the il- 
lufrative comparifons, are all communicated with a grandeur and 
energy that have feldom been equalled. ‘The Poet calls from the 
graves before him, the hands that might have wielded the fceptre, or 
truck the lyre, and creates in our imaginations the allegorical be- 
ings, who repredied their progrefs to greatnefs; Knowledge with. 
holding the fight of her roll, and Penury caiting on them a look, 
which 
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which might be metaphorically faid to freeze or congeal their fa. 
culties *. 

‘ There is in Young’s Night Thoughts, a profopopoiea of Mid- 
night, waving a lift of mortality in the ftartled eye, or fight of 
Fancy: 

By the long lift of fwift mortality, 
From Adam downwards to this ev’ning’s knell, 
Which Midnight waves in Fancy’s ftartled eye. 
Gray undoubtedly had read the lines, yet it is queftionable whether 
he thought of them when he produced this not very diffimilar image 
of Knowledge with her ample page. The action of the perfon is 
however properly varied, as the general fubje& required ; Midnight 
is expofing the contents of the roll, knowledge is concealing them, 
There is in Pope’s Rape of the Lock, a paffage which poflibly fup- 
plied our author with his fentiment ; and there is in Young’s Satires, 
another to which he might be indebted for his turn of expreffion : 
Like rofes that in deferts bloom and die. Pore. 
Full many a flower is born to blufh unfeen. Gray. 
And wafte their mufic on the favage race. Youna. 
And watte their fweetnefs on the defert air. Gray.’ 


Several other ingenious remarks occur in this Effay. 


Mr, Scott is of opinion that Goldfmith’s Deferted Village is 
faulty in arrangement, and carelefs in expreflion: of this he 
brings many decifive proofs: but at the fame time he allows— 
and we think every reader who is poffleffed of fenfibility muf 
agree with him—that the poem abounds with beauties of the 
moft natural and interefting kind. 

On Themfon’s Seafons Mr. S. makes many ingenious re- 
marks, particularly refpecting the well-known peculiarities of 
this writer’s diction; the general refvlt of which is, that, in 
defcribing familiar obje&ts, Thomfon, in the midft of all his 
excellencies, often produces bombaft on the one hand, or mean- 
nefs on the other, 

The f{pecimens we have given of this work, will, we appre- 
hend, be fufficient to place the writer before our readers under 
the character of a critic of found judgment. Thefe Effays may 





* The defigner, and engraver, have more than once employed 
their refpective arts, in producing an embellifhment to this noble 
poem. The poet leaning over a tomb-ftone, given us by one, and 
the funeral proceffion by another, are trite and abvious ideas. The 
ftanza in queftion would afford a fine pi€ture: two of Gray’s Fore- 
fathers of the hamlet, might be introduced repofing from their la- 
bour ; dignity and grace might be given to their forms; the eye of 
one beaming celeftial fire, might cait a regretful look at Knowledge 
turning from him with her folded roll; the other might indignantly 
regard Penury, whoat a diftance fhould, witha calm feverity of coun- 


tenance, point out to him a plough, or fome other inftrument of that 
cultivation, which it was his lot to attend to.’ 


be 
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be read with particular advantage by young perfons, who with 
to exercife and improve their talte in polite literature: and to 
thofe who are farther advanced in the are of criticiim, they will 


rer‘ainment. 
afford fome en EB, 





rm VII. 2 Univerfal Hifory, from the earlieit Accounts to the 
refent Time; compiled from original Authors. Llluftrated with 

Charts, Maps, Notes, &c. Go Vols, 8vo. 6s, each Volume 

bound. Robinfons. 

E thall confine our prefent account to the firft 18 volumes, 
being the ancient part of the Univerfal Hiftory, referving 
our remarks on the modern part to a future article. 

No performance of the kind ever met with greater approba- 
tion and encouragement than the Univerfa!l Hiftory. The ufe- 
fulnefs of fuch a work, the reputation and acknowledged abilities 
of the compilers, and the liberality with which the publication 
of it was carried on, all concurred in recommending the origi- 
nal performance to the Public. So great was the eftcem in 
which it was held, and fo anxious were the learned both at home 
and abroad for its publication, that tranflations and pirated edi- 
tions of it were printing in France, Holland, and Ireland, nearly 
as faft as the original London edition could be wo:ked off at the 
prefs. This hittory was firft publifhed periodically: five vo- 
lumes of it, in folio, were completed in the year 1740; the 6th 
in 1742; and the 7th in 1744. A fecond edition, in o€étavo, 
began to be publifhed in 1747, and was carried on monthly, 
with uncommon fuccefs, till the whole was concluded in twenty- 
one volumes. 

The proje& of this great work was firft formed by Mr. James 
Crokat, a bookfeller in Fleet-ftreet * ; and the plan on which it 
was to be executed was fuggefted by the famed Mr. Sale, the 
celebrated tranflator of the Koran; who, for fome time, was the 
fole conductor of the work, with fuch affiftance as he thought 
fic to procure. Mr, Sale’s conduct was not long agreeable to 
the proprietors, who found themfelves under the neceffity of 
taking the work entirely out of his hands, and of engaging fe- 
veral authors, of abilities fuited to the different parts of the per- 
formance, among thefe were Dr. John Campbell, Mr. Archibald 
Bower, Mr. xx (commonly called) Geo. Pfalmanazar, the 
Rev. John Swinton, and Mr. Shelvocke +, afterwards secretary 
to the General Poft- Office. 

In 


_* James Crokat alfo firlt planned the well-known Daily Adver- 
tifer, and other noted works. He was the greateft literary projector 
of the age; and died worth—norhing. 

+ By aletter from Dr. Johufon, inferted in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Dec. 1784, it appears the parts which each of thefe 
Sentlemen took in this work were as follow : 

Mr, 
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In carrying on fo great a work, it was thought neceflary for 
the feveral authors to have regular meetings, and to examine, in 
a body, each part, but this was not univertally confented to; 
andyeach author infifted on proceeding in his own way: by this 
means they went much beyond the bounds avreed on, and in man 
inftances repeated the fame common faéts in each feparate hiftory, 
This ill management occafioned frequent quarrels among the 
authors and proprietors; and had it not been for the prudence 
and good advice of Pfalmanazar, the work would have beena 
confufed and injudicious performance; and, though it has many 
defeéts, yet his activity and punciuslity alone put it on the re. 
fpetable footing on which it at prefent ftands. Whoever withes 
to fee an account of the management of the publication, will 
find a circumftantial detail of all the particulars of it, in the Me- 
moirs of Pfalmanazar*. 

We cou!d have wifhed the prefent editors had made ufe of the 
directions which Pfalmanazar has delivered for riaking a future 
edition of fo valuab’e a work, as perfect as the nature of it would 
admit: they have indeed retrenched many fupe:fluities, with 
which the edition of 1747 abounded ; but feveral repetitions yet 
remain, and thouch they are not contradictory to each other, 
yet they increaie the bulk of the book, and render it not only 
more expenfive to the purchafer, but tedious to the reader, who 
often meets with the fame circumftances related under different 
heads. The original defign was to have related nothing at 
length concerning the hiftory of any nation or country, but 
what was tranfa¢ted within its boundaries; and that the wars, 
conquefis, &c. which were carried on abroad, fhould be men- 
tioned chiefly in the hiftories of thofe countries where they were 
made, ‘The editor might have much abridged the Roman hif- 





— 


Mr. Swiaton. The hitlory of the Carthaginians,—-Numidians,— 
Mauritanians, — Getulians, -- Garamantes,~ Melano 
Getulians, — Nigrite, — Cyrenaicz,— Marmarica, — 
the Rhegio Syrtica,—Turks,—Tartars,— Moguis,— 
Indians, —Chiaefe,—Differtation oa the peopling of 
America—on the Independency of the Arabs. 

Mr. Sale. The Cofmogony, and a fimall part of the hitiory imme- 
diately following. 

Mr. Shelvocke. The hiftory of the Jews, to the birth of Abraham. 

Mr. Pfalmanazar. ‘Vhe hiflory of the Jews,—Gauls, —Spaniards,— 
Xenophon’s retreac. 

Dr, Campbell. ‘The hiitory of the Perfians,—the Confantinopolitan 
empire. 

Mr. Bower. The Roman hiftory. 

The authenticity of this zccount cannot be queftioned, fince the 
original in the Rev. Mr. Swinton’s own hand-writing, whence Dr. 
Johnfon obtained the copy, 1s depofited in’ the Britith Mufeum. 

* See an account of this work in our 31{ volume, P: 364. 44. 
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tory, which is {pun out to a great length, fince the conquefts of 
the Romans ought, agreeably to the plan juft mentioned, to have 
been related under the hiftory of the country conquered. 

That our Readers may form fome idea of the work, we fhall 
rive a view of the prefent edition, and fhew in what refpeéts it 
differs from the former, which was publifhed in 1747. 

Phe Preface is a very elaborate performance, fhewing the ufe 
of hiftory in general, and giving an ample account of the mode 
of diftributing the matter and dividing the book. ‘The editor 
has confiderably fhortened it, and though he has retained ever 
thing of confequence relative to the work itfelf, yet man a 
rious circumftances are omitted that might have afforded isch 
entertainment, if not information to the inquifitive reader, and 
in fome inftances have enabled the diligent inquirer to fatisf 
himfelf refpeCting feveral difficulties and doubts, that neceffatily 
occur from too fuperficial an acquaintance with the cuftoms, m 4 
eal ego st eng &c. of different nations, efpecially 

, of which we have only few records, and ' atid 
Se Chronology is of the utmoft rinieaehined te roe — 
_ works, ‘I’he chronology of the ancients is ever ween wi 

cure and confufed, on which account the authors “ thi k 
have, in the Preface to their firft edition, given amp! ont 
logical tables, and endeavoured to elucidate “ iaiie om ible, 
the darker parts of their refearches, To this we m . wy 
accurate and comprehenfive chronological Index a Ae 4" 
the 8vo edition in 17473 which ts a ver l 7 aa 
addition to the work. In the prefent Het en = — 

° ition t 
—— wholly fupprefled. ‘The siding geen in 
a ex is fo very great, that we are aftonifhed at i , he 
a and efpecially that no reafons fhould ‘= b ao ataee 
ae o material an omiffion. ‘To young perfons on hu ern 
Ahk of a education, it is particularly veonbelal om 
ing over ; 
~ a jaweied —— of the tables as regards that {pace of the 
pone d, within a certain compafs of time, th ill 
; ealily retain it in their memory ; and by fixi » they wi the 
ae as they ftand conneéted with each ili ey beng — 
cee: er in poi 
pot in their mind, they will be enabled to recal ith oe 
siey, mol of the ani cal, without much 
nid of the minute circumftances attending th 
oe * tranfactions. We could recite many oth ry jem 
= ich thefe chronological tables afford, but hale oe 
ves with noting only on ‘ord, but we fhall content our- 
prefent perfo y one, more immediately belonging to th 
have faid oe The plan of the Univerfal Hiftory is, as ~ 
regard to that {eience, or ee ee een 
breaches in chronol » is prevented ; but, for this very reafon 
chronology being mer ner neceflary. Thefe breaches in 

Rev, July, 1787, y the 59ers the reader has all the 
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principal facts in two diftinét views of place and time; fo that 
he can the more eafily, on a flight examination, find the particu. 
Jar circumftances attendant on the hiftory of any particular 
place, or determine the times in which they happened. It may 
be objected that authors, efpecially the ancient hiftorians, differ 
very widely in their chronology, and therefore no dependence 
can be placed on them. This is undoubtedly too often the 
cafe; and for that very reafon, compilers of hiftory fhould to the 
utmott of their abilities endeavour to rectify the more material 
errors, and reduce the principal tranfactions to their proper 
time. 

The introductory part, called in the former edition Co/mogony, 
is in this much altered. It is an excellent epitome of the opi- 
nions of the ancient philofophers ; and as it exhibits the whole 
of their doétrines in one view, the reader may make himfelf ac- 
quainted with the contents of many voluminous and abftrufe 
works at a {mall expence both of labourand time. This treatife 
is not only abridged, by which it lofes much of its original ex- 
cellency, but divided ; the greateft part of ic which properly be. 
longs to the beginning, being inferced at the end of the whole 
work. If it was to be retained, why not keep it together? The 
whofe treatife is a well-connected and uniform performance; 
and appears to great difadvantage from the change it has under- 

one. 

. The hiftory of the World, from the creation to the flood, has 
undergone as much abridgment as the Introduction. Indeed 
there was much caufe for expunging a number of paflages, which 
anfwered no other purpofe than to difplay the learning of the 
compiler, and divert the reader by attending to ridiculous ftories 
and the figments of ancient writers, moft of which are to be met 
with in the General Diétionary compiled from Bayle, &c. This 
circumftance is almoft a direct proof that Mr. Sale, the principal 
tranflator of that dictionary, was the compiler of this part of the 
Univerfal Hiftory, for he, as all the matter of the dictionary paffed 
through his bands but a little while before, could the more eafily 
apply it in the hiftory, which work, by the date, feems to have fol- 
lowed very clofely the tranflation of Bayle’s Dictionary. The 
many Curious inveftigations of the dark and confufed paflages of 
the profane hiftory of this period, may be defirable by a number 
of readers, and to fuch, the prefent abridged ftate of this chapter, 
efpecially on account of the omiffion of the Jearned notes and 
numerous references, cannot be fatisfactory. In the edition of 
1747, every thing relative to the antediluvian hiftory was con- 
tained in this chapter, or, at leaft, references were made to every 
book that had been written on the fubje&t; on which account 
we ever efteemed it a moft valuable colleQion, and, confequent- 
ly, highly worthy of prefervation. 

At 
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At the beginning of the fecond chapter, which comprehends 
the hiftory of the world, from the Deluge to the birth of Abra- 
ham, the antecedent of the fecond paragraph being omitted, ren- 
ders the remainder fomewhat obfcure. But this and the follow- 
ing are the only omiffions we meét with, that injure the original, 
In the 7th volume, page 292, * Philip wrote the Athenians a 
letcer, fill extant, which is one of the moft artful and fpirited 
remonttrances that ever was compofed.” In the former edition, 
this epiftle is inferted, but in the new one, it Is left out; theim- 
propriety of which evidently appears when, coming to Pp. 301, 
where {peaking of the diffenfion in Philip s family, we are told, 
‘ The reader muft remember, that in Philip’s letter to the Athe- 
nians, he fpeaks with great heat of, &c.’ We are however fur- 
prifed not to find more inaccuracies of this kind in a work fo 
extenfive as the prefent. The former edition is replete with 
miftakes, which in this are corrected, and which were the more 
unpardonable in the former editors, becaufe they were copied in 
different parts of the work. For inftance, vol. iv. p. 119, edition 
of 1747, * Jehofhaphat had the moft numerous army of any of 
his predeceflors, it confifting of above 11,000,000 fighting men:’ 
and in the chronological table, p. 40, © Jehofhaphat fortifies his 
frontiers, maintains an army of 11,000,000 men, &c.’ The 
editors of this edition have rightly expunged one of the cyphers, 
making it 1,100,000, which is neverthelefs an enormous army, 
and would require for its annual maintenance above ten millions 
pounds fterling at 6d. per man per day, exclufive of accoutre= 
ments and clothing. 

In reading any hiftory, efpecially a general one, the reader 
frequently wifhes to confult authors who have been particularly 
minute in defcribing certain traniactions, or who have confined 
themfelves to record private actions that more properly belong 
tothe biography of the individual, than to the hiftory of the 
country in which he Jived, or the national affairs in which he as 
a public character acted a part. For this purpofe, hiftorians 
cannot be too liberal in references to fuch writings aS contain 
any hiltforical or perfonal anecdotes, or inferting in notes, which 
do not interrupt or incumber the text, fuch p:ivate information 
as may fatisfy the reader’s curtofity, or enlighten the principal 
fubject. The numerous notes of the original are too frequently 
omitted, efpecially the philological ones; the tracing of etymo- 
logies is a pleafing employment to many literary men, and 
fometimes it is the means, if judicioufly conducted, of reAcdting 
much light on thofe parts ot h.ftary whofe records are dchcient 


- either ja quantity or matter, Buc many of the ingenious and 


learned notes in the former editions were valuable on account of 
their forming a regular literary journal, efpecially thoie inferted 
in the Roman hiftory, in which we had a catalogue of the 
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writings, and a fhort account, of the principal authors and 
philofophers who flourifhed in the reign of each emperor. a. 

The great length of the Roman hiftory fwelled the original 
work to a very voluminous bulk. The author who undertook 
this part of the general hiftory, feems to have difregarded, more 
than any other of the gentlemen employed in the compilation, 
the reftri@tions which the original plan had propofed, of confin- 
ing every fact to its proper fcene of action. This acknowledged 
imperfection ought to have fuggefted to the editors, the neceffity 
of retrenching from this diffufe part of the work, all foreign 
tranfactions whatever, and of referring the relation of the un- 
happy nations, that were conquered by thefe ambitious and vic- 
torious people, to the places to which they properly belonged. 
But fo far from making this neceflary alteration, we have, in this 
new edition, feveral tranfactions of the Romans, which were 
not mentioned in the original. Czfar’s expedition into Britain 
is detailed in the 11th volume, p. 364, which improperly be- 
longs to the place where it is inferted, and greatly increafes 
a part of the work already too large. A fimilar infertion occurs 
in vol, xiii. p. 193, where the Britifh affairs are again abruptly 
introduced. The impropriety of affigning five volumes of this 
work to the Roman hiftory, is the more evident, fince it is a 
part of ancient hiftory which has been more expatiated on than 
any other, and which fo many learned men, in almoft every 
country in Europe, have fufficiently elucidated. From the ftate 
of Jearning among the Romans, more records of that nation have 
come to our hands than of any other, but in a work of this kind, 
to retain every ordinary tranfaction, and the biographical anec- 
dotes of individuals, is departing from the,intention of a general 
hiftory of the country. Such articles ought to have been only re- 
ferred to by notes, and not fuffered to interrupt the regular de- 
tail of public occurrences by being admitted into the text. There 
are indeed many parts of the hiftory of this once great people, 
that are very interefting to mankind, as they hand down to us 
fome of the nobleft examples of patriotifm that any nation can 
boaft, and difplay charaters eminent for virtue, freedom, valour, 
and prudence, characters which ought to be held forth as exe 
amples of imitation. 

The hiftory of the Carthaginians contained, in the former edi- 
tion, many valuable obfervations on the Punic language, inter- 
mixed with a number of excellent philological reafonings re- 
{pecting the Oriental languages in general, fhewing their ana- 
logy, their affinity, and the proofs of their being of the fame 
origin. Perhaps, as men of letters, we may be too partial to fuch 
remarks, or think them intitled to more confideration than they 
deferve; yet we cannot but lament that this new edition has re- 
jeed thefe learned difquifitions, on account of the ufe they may 
afford 
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afford in difcovering a connection between nations, whofe records 
have either been loft or mutilated in the courfe of time, or by 
the viciflitudes and ravages of government and plundering. The 
deftru@tion of civilized and enlightened nations, by the outrage- 
ous hands of cruel and ignorant barbarians, has, beyond adoubr, 
heen the caufe of the lofs of many valuable records and monu- 
ments of antiquity. Inftances of this kind have been mentioned 
by hiftorians—as the well-known calamities of the Alexandrian 
library, but many more, it is to be feared, have had no remaining 
witne(s to relate them. Hiftorians, therefore, efpecially fuch as 
profefs to give the univerfal hiftory of the world, ought to pre- 
ferve every fragment that can afford the leaft ray of light toward 
elucidating thofe fubjects on which records are filent. But al- 
lowing the greateft part, or even all, of thefe obfervations to be 
conjectures, ought we therefore to reject them? May not the 
ingenuity of one man begin where the Jearning of his predeceflor 
in the fame fteps of literature ended? Of this we have daily 
proofs, Let us then preferve what has .been tranfmitted to us, 
fince we know not what utility future ages may derive from it. 

In this part of the work, we have a very material alteration, which 
we cannot pafs over without remarking its propriety. ‘The battle 
of Cannz, which had been fully and circumftantially related in 
the Roman hiftory, was in the former edition again minutely de- 
{cribed in the hiftory of the Carthaginians, nearly in the fame 
manner. The editor of this edition has judiciouily left out the 
repetition of it under the Carthaginian hiftory, and given a more 
regular account of it in the former place. We could have wifhed 
to have feen this method oftener adopted, as we are convinced, 
that the chief fault of the former edition confifted in the many 
unneceflary repetitions with which it abounded, and the ex- 
punging of thefe repetitions feemed to. be the principal defign 
the editor ought to have had in view, in order to make the work 
complete, and as concife as its nature and plan would admit. A 
fimilar judicious retrenchment is made in the hiftory of the Spa- 
niards, where the conqueft of Spain by the Carthaginians and 
Romans is wholly left out, being related at length in the hiftory 
of thofe two nations. ‘Though the editor has by this means 
avoided repetitions, he has .not ftri@ly adhered to the. original 
intention of the work, nor, reftored it to the uniformity of the 
primitive defign of relating nothing concerning the hiftory of 
* Country, or nation, but what was tranfacted within its boun- 

aries, 

We fhall conclude:this. article with obferving, that the prefent 
edition is in fome inftances preferable to the former, efpecially on 
account of the language and ftyle, which, to ufe the editor’s 
own words, * is meited down into a more uniform mafs,of re- 
gular compofition.’ It has nergeres fometimes its imperfections ; 
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but we have not obferved that they are numerous, or import. 
ant. 

With refpeét to the Maps, Views, &c. the old plates are al] 
preferved, without the addition of any new ones. Some of them 
might, we think, have been correéted from the obfervations and 
authorities of modern travellers, efpecially in the Egyptian hif- 
tory, and fome parts of China, that have been vifited fince the 
time when the firft edition of this work was compofed. 

[The modern Part, in another Article. } / - 





Art. Vill. Travels in North America, in the Years 1780, 1781, 
and 1782. By the Marquis de Chaftellux, one of the forty Mem- 
bers of the French Academy, and Major General in the French 
Army, ferving under the Count de Rochambeau. Tranflated 
from the French by an Englifh Gentleman, who refided in Ame- 
rica at that Period. With Notes by the Tranflator. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
12s. Boards. Robinfons. 1787. 


HE journal of an officer’s travels through a country, in the 
defence of which, againft its invaders, he was taking an 
active part, muft naturally be expected to contain, befide de- 
fcriptions of the country and its inhabitants, fome interefting 
accounts of military and government operations ; to ferve as a 
hiftory of the war, during the period in which he was engaged 
in it. Thefe expeétations we had formed, with refpe& to the 
prefent work ; and they were increafed by the circumftance of the 
tranflation being the performance of *¢ an Englifhman,” refident 
in the country, at the time when the Author made his oblerva- 
tions ; and who, from his more intimate acquaintance [as we 
may fuppofe] with the manners, cuftoms, and political views of 
the people, and with public charaéters, as we'l as with the 
country itfelf, was a proper perfon, not only to correc fuch er- 
rors as the traveller, being a foreigner, might naturally fall into, 
but, alfo, to add proper explanatory notes and illuftrations to 
the whole :—nor have we been, in many refpects, difappointed. 

This performance of the Marquis de Chaftellux, is an hetero- | 
geneous and multifarious account of every thing that caught the 
lively traveller’s eager eye and minute attention ; and as nothing 
efcaped his adtive inveftigation, his work abounds, not only with 
obfervations whieh are of importance, but with details of even 
the moft trifling incidents that bad roads, inconvenient inns, 
and diftraéted times, ufually afford : nor has the Author fcrupled 
to embellith his journal with the converfations that he, occafion- 
ally, held with inn-keepers, and their wives, their: daughters, 
their fervants, &c. &c. &c. 

‘With refpeé to the recital of military tranfaétions, and to the 
military opinions, given in this work, we are not proper judges 
of the Author’s fidelity or candour ; but from concurring ob- | 
fervations 
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fervations on the Marquis’s performance, which we have cafually 
met with, fince its publication [and for which we could, if it 
were proper, refer to refpectable authorities], there is reafon to 
apprehend that the ingenious writer has, in fome inftances, de- 
yiated a little from the ftrait line of impartiality. In fhort, he 
feems to have been enthufiaftically attached to the caufe in which 
he embarked *:—a very camelion, tinged with the colour of the 
tree on which he had chofen to ftation himfelf. 

Of the frivolous, we fha!! firft give a fpecimen: 

‘ I mounted my horfe, for Voluntown, where I propofed fleeping. 
I topped at a very indifferent inn, called the Angel Tavern; it is about 
half way to Voluntown. I baited my hories there, and fet out inan 
hour, without feeing my baggage arrive. From this place to Voluntown, 
the road is execrable ; one is perpetually mounting and defcending, 
and always on the moft rugged roads. It was fix o’clock, and the 
night clofed in when I reached Dorrance’s Tavern, which is only five 
and twenty miles from Providence. I difmounted with the more 

leafure as the weather was extremely bad. I was well accommo- 
dated and kindly received at Mr. Dorrance’s. He is an old gentle- 
man of 73 years of age, tall and ftill vigorous ; he is a native of Ire- 
land, firft fetuled in Maflachuflets, and afterwards in Conneéticat. 
His wife, who is younger than Aim, is aftive, handy, and obliging ; 
but her family is charming. It confifts of two young men, one 28, 
and the other 21 years old; a child of 12, and two girls from 1s to 
20, as handfome as angels. The eldeft of thefe young women was 
fick, kept her chamber, and did not fhew herfelf. 1 learnt after- 
wards that fhe was big with child, and almoft ready to lie-in: fhe 
was deceived by a young man, who, after promifing to marry her, 
abfented himfelf, and did not return. — We were waited on at {upper 
by a moft beautiful girl, called Mifs Pearce. She was a neighbour 
of Mrs. Dorrance’s, and had come on a vifit, and to affift her in the 
abfence of her youngeft daughter. This young perfon had, like all 
the American women, a very decent, nay even ferious carriage; fhe 
had no objeétion to be looked at, nor to have her beauty commended, 
nor even to receive a few careffes, provided it was done without an 
air of familiarity or libertinifm.’ 

Four more pages are employed in this unfubftantial kind of 
Narration, before the Marquis quits Mr. Dorrance’s; and ina 
fimilar manner does he entertain his readers at every place where 
he ftops. 

After leaving the houfe of Mr. Benezet, a quaker, where he 
had been hofpitably treated, and received many favours, the 
Marquis requites his benevolent frignd, by abufing that fe, 








* Tt is rather fingular to ob.erve, in the Author’s political re- 
marks and opinions, fentiments that would do horour to an Englifb 
Whig. We fee little of the Frenchman in thefe parts of his work,— 
in which, we think, the Marquis appears as much to advantage as 
in the military details. 
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the practice of whofe principles he, as a traveller, felt the come. 


forts of : a ; 
© Of whatever fe& a man may be who is inflamed with an ardent 


love of humanity, he is undoubtedly a refpe€table being; but I muf 
confefs, that it is dificult to beftow upon this fect in general, that 
efteem which cannot be refufed to fome individuals. ‘The law ob- 
ferved by many of them of faying neither you, nor Sir, is far from 
giving them a tone of fimplicity and candour. I know not whether 
it be to compenfate for that fort of rufticity, that they in general 
afflume a {mooth and wheedling tone, which 1s altogether Jefuitical, 
Nor does their conduét belie this refemblance: concealing their in- 
difference for the public welfare under the cloak of religion, they 
are {paring of blood, ’tis true, efpecially of their own people; but 
they trick both parties of their money, and that without either fhame 
or decency. It is a received maxim in trade to beware of them, and 
this opinion, which is well founded, will become ftill more neceflary.’ 

This feems to us to be a hafty, ill-judged, ill-founded, and 
moft uncharitable cenfure. 

The account of the military operations is very fhort, and only 
fuch as occurred to the Marquis at the time he was pafling 
through fuch parts of the country as had been the more imme- 
diate feat of war. The refieCtions he makes, on the various dif 
pofitions of the armies and the fituations of the camps, leave fuf- 
ficient grounds for thinking the military abilities of the Marquis 
juftly entitle him to the high rank he held in the army. We 
could have wifhed, however, that he had allotted more of his 
time to thefe obfervations, or at leaft had arranged his thoughts 
on this fubject a little more methodically, and given them to his 
readers unadulterated with the frequent narrations of his break- 
fafis and fuppers. Method in French writers, excepting in 
fcientific books, is indeed not ofien to be met with, efpecially 
in authors who follow or imitate either the manner or principles 
of Voltaire. 

The Maquis difplays, in feveral parts of his work, his know- 
ledge in natural hiftory. M. Buffon’s extravagant theory how- 
ever is but ill fupported by the obfervations of his pupil, whofe 
wild imagination feems to be under lefs controul than that of his 
matter, whom he is pleafed to dignify with the title of * Nature’s 
confident and interpreter.’ The remarkable natural arch, as it 
is called, over a river on the fide of the Blue Mountains, is an 
object which feems to have much attraéted this writer’s attene 
tion: his defcription of it is written in fo loofe a manner, and in 
fuch untechnical terms, that it is no eafy matter to acquire a 
proper idea of the fubject, were it not for three copper-plate 
views with which it is illuftrated, and which cannot fail of 
being very acceptable to the reader. 

The manners and cuftoms of the people, are fketched in ra- 
ther a fuperfcial, though very entertaining manner. Whena 
foreigner 
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- ner gallops through a country, he is liable to commit nu- 
uae aan - ee his judgment of the many objects that 
prefent themfelves to his view ; hafty and curfory remarks, an 
imperfect knowledge of the language, and the want of proper 
fources of information, all concur in occafioning a writer, thus 
circumftanced, to form queftionable, if not wrong conclufions, 
We ought therefore to be cautious in giving aflent to every af- 
fertion of fuch a traveller, however lively and agreeable in his 


ftyle and manner. 
From the more important details, we fhall extract part of the 


Marquis’s account of the memorable attack of the fort of Red- 
hank on the Delaware; in which the Heffians, in the pay of Great 
Britain, fhewed fo much bravery, and met with fo much ill fortune: 
‘ O&. 22. They [the allied troops of France and America] re- 
ceived intelligence, in the morning, that a detachment of 2500 Hef- 
fians were advancing, who were foon after perceived on the edge of 
a wood to the north of Redbank, nearly within cannon fhot. Pre- 
parations were making for the defence, when a Heflian officer ad- 
vanced, preceded by a drum; he was fuffered to approach, but his 
harangue was fo infolent that it only ferved to irritate the garrifon, 
and in{pire them with more refolution. ‘* The King of England,” {aid 
he, ‘orders his rebellious fubje&s to lay down their arms, and they are 
avarned, that if they ftand the battle, no quarter whatever will be 
given.” The anfwer was, that they accepted the challenge, and 
that there fhould be no quarter on either fide. At four o’clock in 
the afternoon, the Heffians made a very brifk fire from a battery of 
cannon, and foon after they opened, and marched to the firit en- 
trenchment, from which, finding it abandoned, but not deftroyed, 
they imagined they had driven the Americans. ‘They then fhouted 
viforia, waved their hats in the air, and advanced towards the re- 
doubt. The fame drummer, who a few hours before had come to 
fummon the garrifon, and had appeared as infolent as his officer, was 
at their head beating the march; both he and that officer were 
knocked on the head by the firft fire. The Heffians, however, ftill 
kept advancing within the firft entrenchment, leaving the river on 
their right: they had already reached the abattis, and were endea- 
vouring to tear up, or cut away the branches, when they were over- 
Whelmed with a fhower of mufket fhot, which took them in front, 
and in flank ; for as chance would have it, a part of the courtine of 
the old entrenchment, which had not been deltroyed, formed a pro- 
jection at this very part of the interfeétion. M. de Mauduit had 
contrived to form it into a fort of caponiere (or trench with loop- 
holes), into which he threw fome men, who flanked the enemy’s 
left, and fired on them at clofe fhot. Officers were feen every mo- 
ment rallying their men, marching back to the abattis, and faliin 
amidit the branches they were endeavouring to cut. Colone! Donop 
Was particularly diftinguifhed by the marks of theorder he wore, by 
os handfome figure, and by his courage; he was alio feen to fall 
ike the reft. ‘The Heflians, repulfed by the fire of the redoubt, at- 
tempted to fecure themfelves from it by attacking on the fide of the 
efcarpement, 
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efcarpement, but the fire from the gallies fent them back with a 
great lofs of men. At length they relinquifhed the attack, and re. 
ained the wood in diforder. 

‘ Whilft this was paffing on the north fide, another column made 
an attack on the fouth, and, more fortunate than the other, paffed 
the abattis, traverfed the foffé, and mounted the berm; but they 
were {topped by the fraifes, and M. de Mauduit running to this poft 
as foon as he faw the firft affailants give way, the others were obliged 
to follow their example. They ftill did not dare however to ftir out 
of the fort, fearing a furprife ; but M. de Mauduit wifhing to replace 
fome palifades which had been torn up; he fallied out with a few 
men, and was furprifed to find about twenty Heffians ftanding on the 
berm, and fluck up againft the fhelving of the parapet. Thefe fol- 
diers, who had been bold enough to advance thus far, fenfible that 
there was more rifque in returning, and not thinking proper to ex- 

fe themfelves, were taken and brought into the fort. M. de Mau- 
duit, after fixing the palifades, employed himfelf in repairing the 
abattis; he again fallied out with a detachment, and it was then he 
beheld the deplorable fpectacle of the dead, and dying, heaped one 
wpon another. A voice arofe from amidift thefe carcafes, and faid in 
Englith, Whoever you are, draw me hence. It was the voice of Colo- 
nel Donop: M. de Mauduit made the foldiers lift him up, and carry 
him into the fort, where he was foon known. He had his hip 
broken ; but whether they did not confider his wound as mortal, or 
that they were heated by the battle, and ftill irritated at the menaces 
thrown out againft them a few hours before, the Americans could not 
help faying, aloud: Well, is it determined to give no quarter?—I am 
in your bands, repliei the Colonel, you may revenge yourfelves. M. de 
Mauduit had no difficulty in impofing filence, and employed himfelf 
only in taking care of the wounded officer. The latter, perceiving 
he fpoke bad Englith, faid to him: You appear to me a foreigner, Sir, 
who are you?—A French officer, replied the other.—‘fe /uts content, 
faid Donop, making ufe of our language, je meurs, entre les mains de 
Phonneur meme. 1am content; I die in the hands of honour itielf. 
The next day he was removed to the Quaker’s houfe, where he lived 
three days, during which he converfed frequently with M. de Mav- 
duit. He told him that he had been long in friendthip with M. de 
Saint Germain, that he wifhed in dying to recommend to him 
his vanquifher and benefaétor. He alked for paper, and wrote a 
letter, which he delivered to M. de Mauduit, requiring of him, as 
the lait favour, to acquaint him when he was about to die: the latter 
was foon under the neceflity of acquitting himfelf of this fad duty: 
Lt is finifoing a noble career early, {aid the C lonel ; but I die the vitim 
of my ambition, and of the avarice of my fovereign.’ 

Poor Donop! thy tate was hard; but thy affecting tale is 
well told.—The avarice of thy fovereign !——Let the German 
dealers in MAN’s FLESH read this !— 

As to the tranftation, though fome inelegancies are obfervable, 
the fenfe of the Author is preferved ag near as the idiom of the lan- 
guages admits ; Galiicifms fometimes occur, efpecially one, for the 

reach on, which often difgufts an Englith reader, and which we 

10 have 
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ently remarked as a common fault in tranflations from 
ag So egy” ee the glaring partiality which the prefent tranfla~ 
tor fhews to the Americans, .in alliance with France, and from 
fome obfervations in his notes, we fhould not have fuppofed him 
to be, as the title of the book profeffes, an ‘ Englt/p Gentleman.’ — 
He manifeftly is, in political principle, a violent American; and, 
as fuch, he gives to the national reputation of poor old England 
many a ftab, and to that of her troops, no quarter. Perhaps we 
tuftly apply to him what Johnfon {aid of the Scors, and 


Pe muft be a flurdy morali/t, who loves truth better than 


—his party. 

acs not forget to obferve, that the numerous fketches of 
public characters, given in this work, form a principal part of 
the entertainment which the reader may receive from it; though 
we mult not expect to find the portraits always painted with the 
pencil ot impartiality. Ai'owance muft be made for attachments 


on the one hand, and adverfe regards on the other. Bem AG. 





Art. 1X. Remarks on the Travels of the Marquis de Chaftellux, iz 
North America. 8vo. 2s. Wilkie. 1787. 


rs HIS ingenious Remarker conceives, that the account of 

* America, given by the Marquis de Chaftellux, ¢ frengthens 
' ffertions relative to the late war, that have hitherto been 
c°. .eved; poinis out who were the enemies of Great Britain ; 
w vat ieftr ments feparared her from her colonies; and produces 
the » ff ar le evidence in favour of the military talents of the 
Britifh G nerals.? He adds—‘ Every page of this work bears 
the unuen:able teftimony of a foldier, citizen, and philofopher, 
that th. Bricith fubject enjoys a greater fhare of happinefs at 
homr, than he could find tn a wild purfuit of it in America.’ 

‘Ths general idea of the advantage with which we may perufe 
the onfervations made by the French Marquis, is not unjuft; for 
elthovgh, as he elfewhere remarks, that writer obvioufly aims at 
leflening the merit of the Britifh troops (becaufe, perhaps, it 
Was prudent in him to do fo, in a work that was to be circulated 
in Paris, and theace through America), yet the higheft en- 
comiums on them, are tairly inferable from the details which he 
gives of the innumerable obftacles they furmounted. 

In remarking on many of the particuiars related by the Mar- 
quis, our Author contradicts him, in the moft pofitive terms, 
in order to conviét him of mifreprefentation; of which he 
thinks the French officer has often been guilty, in order to fa- 
vour the American generals, and fupport the credit of their po- 
litical leaders, and new itatefmen, &c. &c.—What the remarker 


has urged on thefe occalions, appears to merit the attention ef 
the Public, 
OF 
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Of the tranflator of the Marquis’s Travels, who ftyles himfelf 
an Englifhman, our remarker {peaks with a greater degree of 
afperity, than he does of the original writer. He calls him an 
© incendiary,’ a ‘lurking {py,’ and an * avowed rebel to his 
country.” This is in reference to his Notes and Liluftrations; 
which the prefent Author controverts, in many inftances: in 
order to prove him guilty of wilful and malignant attempts to 
miflead his readers. But, if the tranflator of the Journal pub- 
lifhed by the Marquis de Coaftellux is cenfurable, as the © par- 
tizan of France,’ and the ‘ vilifier of the Britifh armies,’ as 
well as of the caufe in which they were engaged, our remarker 
is not behind hand with him, as a partizan on the other fide of 
the queftion, or as a vilifier of characters : witnefs his harfh and 
acrimonious, not to fay uncharitable, manner of reprefenting 
the views, principles, and conduct of fo refpectable a man as 
Dr. Franklin: a man whom thofe who ought to know him, and 
do know him beft, have long confidered as one of the FIRsT 
characters of the age. —We, however, defire to be underftood as 
fetting political and difputed points out of the queftion *, 

We have no farther objections to the remarks of our brother 
Reviewer ; which are, in general, fo intelligent, pointed, and 
well-written, that they, certainly, merit the attention of every 
reader of the Marquis’s book: efpecially when it is perufed in 
the Englith tranflation. C. 





Art. X. An Eftimate of the Temperature of different Latitudes. By 
Richard Kirwan, Efg. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 3s. Boards. Elmi- 
ley. 1787. 

ETEOROLOGY has not arrived to fuch perfection that 
we are able, from the paft or prefent ftate of the weather, 
to predic its future ftate with precifion and accuracy. Mr, 

Kirwan thinks that, ‘ Great as is the diftance between fuch 

knowledge, and our own prefent attainments, we have no reafon 

to think it above the powers of the human mind.’ He looks 
upon the firft ftep of this comprehenfive enquiry to be the know- 
ledge of the temperature of the globe in every latitude ; for it is 
the change of temperature that chiefly occafions the viciflitudes 
of winds; thefe, in their turns, influence the temperature; and 
both together form the ftate of the atmofphere. 

Our Author firft inveftigates the fources of heat and cold. 

After the fun, the next fource of heat is, in his opinion, the 





* The Author feems equally inclined to depreciate the charafter 
of General Wafhington,—of whom, we believe, it may be truly faid, 
that, even among the Britith foldiery, he had more. oppouents than 
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condenfation of vapours. The earth, he tells ves 7B eee 
fource of heat in the atmofphere, and diftance rom the me : 
a fource of cold; or, to ufe his own words, * the greateft co 
muft prevail in the higheft regions of the atmofphere.’ He fub- 
joins, ¢ Hence the higheft mountains, even under the equator, 
are during the whole year covered with fnow. M. Bouguer 
found the cold of Pinchinca, one of the Cordelieres, immedi- 
ately under the line, to extend from 7 to 9 degrees under the 
freezing point, every morning before fun-rife 5 and hence, at a 
certain height, which varies almoft in every latitude, it con- 
ftantly freezes at night in every feafon, though in the warm cli- 
mates it thaws to fome degree the next day: this height he calls 
the ower term of congelation: between the tropics, he places it at 
the height of 15577 feet. 

‘ At ftill greater heights it never freezes, not becaufe the cold 
decreafes, but becaufe vapours do not afcend fo high; this 
height M. Bouguer calls the upper term of congelation, and under 
the equator he fixes it at the height of 28,000 feet at moft.’ 

The juftice we owe to the Public lays us under the neceffity 
of pointing out a double inadvertency into which Mr. Kirwan, 
who is generally admired as a great philofopher, feems to have 
fallen : 

He fays, ‘ the greateft cold muft prevail in the higheft regions 
of the atmofphere ;’ and prefently after he adds, © at ftill greater 
heights, it never freezes.” 

Again he fays, ‘the condenfation of vapour is a fource of 
heat ;’ and adds, that, © at greater heights it never freezes, be- 
caufe vapours do not afcend fo high.’ 

Thefe feeming contradi€tions we do not pretend to reconcile ; 
but thall confine ourfelves to the’ humble office of acquainting 
our Readers with the confents-of Mr. Kirwan’s prefent per- 
formance, 

In the next chapter, our Author treats of a /landard fituation, 
with whofe temperature, inevery latitude, he compares the tems 
perature of all other fituations in the fame latitude. He takes 
the ocean for a ftandard fituation, and adds a table of its 
mean annual temperature in every latitude, and another of the 
mean monthly temperature in all latitudes between 10° and 
$o°. 

The difference of temperature of air, land, and water, and 
their capacities of receiving and tranfmitting beat, are next con- 
fidered, The circumftances that govern the temperature of land: 
ift, Elevation. 2d, Vicinity or diftance of large tracts of water, 
particularly from the ftandard ocean, fince its influence is found 
to be more extenfive, and fince it is to its temperature that the 
temperatures of all other countries are to be referred, 3d, The 
vicinity or diftance of other tracts of land, which by their eleva- 
tion, 
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tion, or the circumftances of their furface, have a temperature 
peculiar to them, as ftony, fandy, and woody countries. 4th, 
The hearing of neighbouring feas, mountains, forelts, defarts, 
&c. 5th, A more or lefs perfect communication with the ftand. 
ard ocean, feas, forefts, &c. Each of thefe are feparately 
treated, and with much ingenuity. 

Having fixed his theory, Mr. Kirwan proceeds to compare 
obfervations with it. In this part of the work we find much 
fatisfaétion; in every inftance (and the inftances are numerous) 
there is a remarkable coincidence between the obfervations and 
our Author’s theory, as will appear from the following ex- 
amples. 

ecutive is in latitude 59° 20° N. and long. 18° E. The 
mean of 20 years obfervation gives its annual temperature 42.39 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. According to the table given in 
chap. ii. the mean temperature in this latitude is 44.71, which 
js too much: but Stockholm is 432 miles from the Atlantic 
ocean, and Mr. Kirwan has fhewn that the ftandard temperature 
mutt be diminifhed 1 degree of the thermometer for every 150 
miles, whence the diftance 432 muft leffen the ftandard tempera- 
ture 2.9 degrees, which taken from 44 71 leave 41.8; the dif. 
ference between the obferved temperature 42.39 and the calcu- 
Jated temperature 41.8 is little more than } a degree, and may 
be efteemed as nothing. 

Abo, lat. 60° 27” N. long. 22° 18° E. The refult of 12 years 
obfervation gives the mean annual temperature 40°. The ftand- 
ard heat by the table is 44°; but Abo is 540 miles from the 
Atlantic ; therefore the correction of the ftandard heat is 3.6 de- 
grees; and the mean annual temperature will be 44—3.6= 
40.4, only .4 above the obferved temperature. Dunkirk, Jati- 
tude 512 02° N. long. 2°07’ E. The temperature on a mezn 
of 10 years §4°.9. The mea, ftandard heat by the table is 52°.4; 
but the German fea was found to be 2° warmer than the Atlan- 
tic, and the Britifh Channel is alfo warmer, therefore the tabu- 
Jar heat being increafed by a fra€tion more than 2° gives the 
mean heat fraction greater than 54.5 degrees. 

The Author corcludes his wo:k with general inferences on 
the whole, and points out fome caufes of unufual cold in Europe, 

He has treated the fubjeé ina very different manner from that 
of former philofophers; and though much remains yet to be 
done, in order to prognofticate with any certainty the future 
ftate of the temperature in any given place, yet we flatter our- 
felves that Mr. Kirwan (who fays, when {peaking of winc's, that 
* however uncertain they are in appearance, they are, ]ike all the 
other phenomena of nature, governed by fixed and determinate 
Jaws, and deferve the moft ferious inveftigation, for which we are 


at prefent tolerably well prepared’) will at fome future period 
purfue 
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urfue his enquiries on this important fubje&t. Could he teach 
the hufbandman and the failor to prognofticate the weather, 
with only tolerable certainty for the fpace of three months, oF 
even three weeks, he would doubrilefs promote the benefit of 
mankind moft effentially, and be juftly entitled to their utmoft 


thanks. L) = we. 
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Art. XI. Biographia Evangelica: or, an hittorical Account of the 
Lives and Deaths of the moft-eminent and evangelical Authors or 
Preachers, Britifh and Foreign, in the feveral Denominations of 
Proteftants, from the Beginning of the Reformation to the prefent 
Time: illuftrating the Power of Divine Grace in their holy living 
and dying. By the Rev. trafmus Middleton, of King’s College, 
Cambridge ; Lecturer of St. Bennett’s, Grace-church Street, and 
St. Helen’s Bifhops-gate Street ; and Chaplain to the Countefs of 
Crauford and Lindfay. Vol. iv. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Hogg. 17386. 


N the 72d volume of the Review, p. 235. the reader will find 
] an account of the third volume of the above work, with 
direGtions where to meet with the articles relative to the two 
which preceded it. Our compiler, finifhes his lift by the prefent 
publication *, which extends to 1785, the year in which Mr, 
Maddock died, whofe memoirs are the laft in this volume, 
Among the names here celebrated are the following: Bunyan, 
Baxter, Flavel, Conant, Philip Henry, Howe, Beveridge, Wit- 
fius, Halyburton, Matthew Henry, Shower, Taylor, Mather, 
Evans, Saurin, Fabricius, Watts, Ebenezer Erfkine, Ralph 
Erfkine, Doddridge, Hervey, Guyfe, Pearfall, Whitefield, Gill, 
Hitchin, Toplady, Conder, &c. 

Biography is certainly an agreeable amufement; for no incli- 
nation appears more prevalent and powerful among mankind 
than that of enquiring into the circumflances and conduét of 
others; the principles may be employed to fome advantage, if 
by prefenting worthy and eminent characters, others are in any 
degree excited to an imitation. However, human charaéters, at 
the beft, muft have their fhades ; by an implicit regard to them, 
perfons may be greatly mifled, if not as to their general conduét, 
yet certainly 2s to fentiments and opinions. Refpe& is due to 
the wife, the learned, and the good, under al] denominations and 
profeffions, and their judgment merits fome regard; but it is 
human ftill, and theretore fallible: it can give them no claim 
authoritatively to dictate to the reafon and confciences of others. 
Th's fhould be remembered by thofe who read the work now 
before us. ° 
Truly valuable and ufeful in the general were the perfons whofe 
lives are here briefly related : and equally fo were many others, 
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_ their cotemporaries, but who embraced fentiments, as to fome 
particular and difpatable topics, very different from thofe which 
the names enrolled in the prefent lift are fuppofed to have main. 
tained ; and yet, it may be faid with truth, they were as really 
refpectable, as firm and eftablifhed Chriftians as any here men- 
tioned. Surely then our compiler is greatly miftaken, in con- 
fining, as he does, the term evangelical to a certain fet, of whom 
he imagines, that they fupported principles according with his 
own and with thofe of his particular party. Had he indeed de- 
nominated them Calviniffical, it would have had greater pro- 
priety, though even then, were it worth while to enter into the 
enquiry, it might appear queftionable, whether all whom he 
celebrates were thoroughly fo: but evangelical is too generous 
and extenfive aterm to be reftrained in this arbitrary manner, 
and we are inclined to think, that feveral of the worthy perfons 
here mentioned, would not have wifhed its being fo limited. 

This compilation, however, under fuch allowances as thofe 
we have hinted, may no doubt be perufed both with entertain- 
ment and edification. ‘che warm piety and benevolence, the 
Catholic and Chriftian fpirit, the igduftry and fidelity, the pa- 
tience and conftancy, which are hére in many inftances dif. 
covered, cannot fail of leaving fome ufeful impreflions on the at- 
tentive mind. 

Thefe lives are taken, either from larger works of the kind 
abridged, or from funeral fermons. ‘The life of Dr. Watts is 


chiefly that publifhed by Dr. Johnfon, but fome additions are | 


made; it contains many pertinent and ufeful remarks, at the fame 
time that there are obfervations to which ftrong objections may 
be made, and which the writer would find it difficult, if not im- 
poffible to fupport, were he brought to the trial. Indeed a gene- 
ral hypothefis feems to prevail throughout the work, that no 
others can be evangelical, or it might be faid, really Chriftian 
authors, or minifters, who do not adhere to certain dotrines of 
Calvinifm. When he mentions the reformation it is obferved, 
that, ‘ the labours of our reformers to clear away the rubbith of 
Popith fuperftition, difcovered, and by degrees difplayed the 
long concealed foundations of the gofpel :’ to this it is added, 
* what thefe foundations are, may be feen by our articles and 
homilies, which, as the moft valuable bequeft next to the bible, 
they fet forth and eftablifhed for Chriftian concord, in the year 
1552. Had Mr. Middleton faid, that here were to be feen the 
foundations of our eftablifhed church, it might have pafled with- 
out notice; thefe he infifts are Caiviniftical, and intimates fome 
cenfure on the conforming clergy or many of them, on this ac- 
count: on which fubject we will not enquire; but this we mut 
obferve, that the foundations of the gofpel, as he exprefles himfelf, 
form a fubject very diftinct: differing human explications may 
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and particular churches may advance tenets which 
they term fundamenta!, but none of them can claim any real 
authority ; the fcriptures amid all this variety continue the 
fame, and no perfons, nor any church, have a right to fay that 
their fenfe and meaning of fome difputable pafiages are certainly 
the truth, and thac to which all others ought to agree. How 
many names might be produced of Chriftian, pious, amiable, 
and ufeful characters, in ancient and modern times, who greatly 
varied from thofe fentiments which are here confidered as fo 
eflential? Mr. Middleton indeed fays, concerning Calviniffic 
principles, that they ‘ fhould rather be called evangelic, becaufe 
they are derived from the gofpel itfelf, and in fact are co-eval 
with the fyftem of falvation revealed from the beginning of 
time.’ He may and ought to know that firm and faithful be- 
lievers of Chriftianity have been perfuaded that it taught a very 
diferent doGirine. Far be it from us to decide, who or which were 
in the right. But fuch a refleGtion proves that moderation and 
humility become all perfons. Confident as this writer appears, 
a modeft and diligent enquiry into the meaning of words and 
phrafes in the fcriptures may perhaps convince him, as it has 
done many others, that there is fome reafon to doubt at lea/t, 
whether the Calviniftic interpretation is always right. 

We may juft point out a little miftake in this volume, p. 405. 
where our author afcribes to Dr. Watts part of a hymn which 
is well known to be the production of Bifhop Kenn. 

Some engravings are given with this volume as with the 
former. Among the heads, is a good likenefs of Mr. Whitefield. Hi 


Done’s Sermons. 


be given, 





Art. XII. Sermons preached before the Honourable Societies of 
the Inner and Middle Temple. By the late William Stafford 
Done, D. D. Prebendary of Lincoln, and Archdeacon of Bedford. 
Publifhed by the Rev. R. Shepherd, B. D. F’. R. S. Archdeacon 
of Bedford. 8vo. 5s. boards. Flexney. 1786. 


UBLICATIONS of this kind ftill continue, and rather in- 
creafe, notwithftanding the complaint heard long ago that 
fermons were become too numerous. We are fomewhat in- 
clined to the opinion which Dr. Horne delivered, that under 
their various and different forms they rather contribute to public 
and private fervice; though there are certainly inftances in 
which it might be more wife and prudent in the authors to 
withhold them from general infpetion; this is not the cafe with 
the volume before us, at this time : its contents are not adapted to 
the generality of Chriftian congregations, but were well fuited 
to the ftate of thofe focieties to whom they are immediately 
addrefled, The author has wifely difcovered a proper regard to 
their circumftances, in feveral of the fubjeéts here confidered. 
The editor fays, concerning them, * The nature of the dif- 
Rey, July, 1787. E courfes, 
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courfes, now offered to the Public, is happily adapted to the 
audience before whom they were preached; men of learning, 
who are in the conftant habit of purfuing arguments, of de. 
tecting falfehood, and inveftigating truth. ‘They are chiefly 
argumentative ; and if the arguments fometimes appear too ab. 
ftraéted, even when moft abftrufe, they difcover in the author, a 
full pofleffion of his fubje&. They are always ingenious ; and 
if not always new, his method of producing them makes them 
peculiarly his own, There is a fingularity in the ftyle, which 
every reader may not approve; but thofe who knew him bet, 
know it is not laboured or affected; it was the language of his 
familiar letters, and in fome meafure, even of his ordinary con. 


verfation.’ 


We have little to add to this juft account: thefe difcourfes | 


are certainly to be clafled among thofe of a fuperior rank. We 
will not compare them with Dr. Sherlock’s, nor do we think 
them entirely equal among themfelves. ‘They do not abound 
in criticifm, or difplay an uncommon degree of learning, but 
they are folid and convincing, fuch as only a man of good 
abilities and well cultivated talents could write. Reafoning 
difquifitions may appear peculiarly proper for fuch an auditory 
as that mentioned by the learned and ingenious editor; yet let 
it be remembered in favour of pure religion, of virtue, and of 
Chriftianity, that the reafoning which they require—is not of 


the moft fubtle kind—which often tends to miflead the hearer,— | 


to puzzle and perplex the fubject, and the auditors—to con- 
found, without conviction, and thus to mingle truth and falfe. 


hood, or make one pafs for the other,—but fuch as will bear the |. 


teft, and which tends to eftablifh and recommend thofe points 


which are of the laft confequence to rational and immortal [ 


Beings. Hi. 


Art. XIII. State Papers, collected by Edward Earl of Clarendon. 
Folio. Vol. III. ‘21. 2s. large Paper, Sheets; 11. 7s. fmall Paper. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Prefs. Sold by Cadell, London. 1786. 


UR Readers, from what hath been faid in the accounts of 

the two former volumes of this work *, are fufficiently ac- 

quainted with its general charaéter. This third, and, as we are 

informed, concluding volume of thefe papers, is at laft introduced 

to the Public, by Dr. Thomas Monkhoufe, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

Dr. Scrope, Editor of the fecond volume, was, on account of 
his ill health, and his engagements at a diftance from Oxford, 
prevented from bringing this laborious work to a conclufion; 
the unpublifhed papers were therefore entrufted to the prefem 








* See Review, vol. xxxviii. p. 391. Xxxix. p. 1. L. p, 21. 136 
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Editor. He had fcarcely entered on his ofices, when the prefent 
Bithop of Salifbury difcovered fome original papers, in the pof- 
fefion of Mr. Richards, relative to the hiftory of thofe times, 
which on examination were found to be a part of Lord Claren- 
don’s correfpondence, that had been cafually detached from the 
ret of his Lordthip’s MSS. which had been procured by Mre. 
Powney from Mr. Richards’s father. The time requifite for 
obtaining thefe papers neceflarily retarded the publication, and 
another valuable difcovery, that was foon after made, unavoid- 
ably produced a freth caufe of delay. Dr. Douglas received in- 
formation that a confiderable number of Lord Clarendon’s origi- 
nal letters were in the pofleffion of William Man Godichall, 
E(q. who, at the requeft of the Editor, generoufly offered to the 
Univerfity the ufe of all Lord Clarendon’s letters, of which he 
was poflefled. 

‘ In the courfe of the year 1781,’ fays the Editor, in his Preface, 
‘two hundred and twenty letters, all in the hand-writing of Lord 
Clarendon, were at different times tranfmitted by Mr. Godfchall to 
Dr. Douglas, who lent his affiftance by arranging them into proper 
order, and by drawing up a f{chedule of their contents. This pre- 
paratory examination of them being executed, they were fent to the 
Editor in 17823; and as it was abfolutely neceflary that they fhould 
be all tranfcribed, he dire&ted this to be done with the utmoft dif- 
patch. When he proceeded to the collation of thefe papers with 
thofe of coincident dates, already in his poffeffion, he found that a 
great part of the labour which Dr. Scrope and himfelf had taken, in 
tranfcribing and arranging articles for this volume, muft be entirely 
fet afide. A new and very interefting fcene now opened itfelf; for 
it appeared, that Mr. Godfchall’s generous contribution, extending 
from 1649 to 1657, belides fupplying fome deficiencies within the 
period of the fecond volume, contained a far more connected and au- 
thentic account of all the tranfactions within the four or five firft 
years, referved for the depending publication, than the Editor could 
have extracted from his old materials ; being indeed a regular feries, 
{carcely broken by the lofs of a fingle letter, of Sir Edward H de’e 
confidential correfpondence with his bofom friend, Secretar Nicho- 
ias, on the molt fecret topics refpeting the King’s bufinel arti- 
cularly, from his arrival in France, after his efcape from Woreett 
he fixed his refidence at Cologne. The freth he which ae 
“ a cons uence of fo important an acquifition, prevented 

? sree ene rom being put to the prefs ull 1783.’ 
yc ae oy caule of delay which the Editor brings 
2 a excufe for having fo long kept back tne publication 
vols ‘where and interefting records ; we fay interefting re- 
ail : ufe many valuable anecdotes are to be met with 

Ong them, unknown to any of our hiftorians ; and many tranf. 
actions, though not unknown, are placed i ry Saale 
ven. Peelers » are placed in very different points 
Mindi wes 2 ers do not merely convey information to the 

5 they are an important literary acquifition, The 
E 2 reader 
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reader will te highly entertained with the richnefs of Lord Cy. 
rendon’s copious ftyle, which, though in fome places it may ap. 
pear exuberant, is forcible, vigorous, and animated. His attach. 
ment to the family of the Stuarts is apparent almoft in eve 
letter, and in every circutmftance: this ftrong and firm adhe. 
rence, from whatever caufe it proceeded, added to his great abj. 
lities as a ftate{man and politician, rendered him a very ufefy| 
rfon to the royal party, whofe affairs were in that ftate of cop. 
fufion and diftrefs, in which it was natural to expect that they 
would unavoidably be involved, after the execution of Charles 
the Firft. The fidelity with which he difcharged the truft nr. 


. pofed in him, fecured him the favour of the King; and, conf. 


quently, he became perfe€tly acquainted with characters and 
views, the public profeffions, and private intrigues, of the princi. 
pal actors on the political theatre in thofe times, fo that his cor. 
refpondence, efpecially with his confidential friends, cannot fail 
of affording much authentic intelligence as well as numerous 
anecdotes : all of which would have been highly injurious to the 
caule he was defending, had they been then publicly known, 
From thefe confiderations we may fafely conclude, that the fads 
exhibited in the prefent publication, are more to be depended on 
than any accounts Ieretofore given to the Public. They afford 


not only the ground-work for a hiftory of the reftoration, buf 


fhew the gradual unfolding, and filent progrefs, of the caufes 


that operated towards effecting the re-eftablifhment of mo-| 
narchy. The anxieties, the doubts, as well as the difficul-) 


ties under which the royal party laboured, and the neceflary cau 
tions they were obliged to take, in order to gain the end which 
they defired, are here fully fet forth. 


The Editor points out one letter in particular from Lord Cul. 


pepper, vid. p. 412. which he juftly fays © is fo fingularly ftrik 


ing, both in refpect to his ftyle and its matter, that it would rf 
commend this collection to public notice, even if its gener 


contents were not fo important.’ The Editor’s opinion is fup 


ported by very sefpectable authority. Dr. Douglas, whofe litef 


rary merits are fufficiently known to the learned world, thinking 
it a curious performance, fent it among others to Lord Chap 
cellor Hardwicke for his infpe€tion, who, returning it again t 
the Doétor, fays, that * he looks upon it as one of the ftrongeh 
inflances of political forefight and fagacity that is to be met will 
in hiftory.’ ; 

The following letter is a ftrong proof of the propenfity of th 


Stuart family to Popery, and of the wifdom of thofe of theif 


friends who endeavoured, though in vain, to convince themé 
the dangerous confequences that muft inevitably attend not of] 


the profeffion of the Roman Catholic religion, but even the 4 


pearance of it. 
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© Mr. Morley to the Lord Chancellor Hyde. 

‘ ord, ; 

‘ on = wl to tell your Lordfhip in my laft, that when I took 
my leave of the Duke of York, I defired him to give me leave to {peak 
Gacwing to him, which I conceived myfelf obliged unto, 1n con- 
{cience towards God, and in duty to his Highnefs and the whole 
royal family. He told me he would hear me very willingly, and then 
withdrawing to a window, he bid me fpeak freely. And then I atked 


him, whether he had never heard that his father had been very meen 4 


‘adiced in the opinion of his people by his being fufpected to be 
erie Yes, faid he ; but ion was no ground for it. True, faid 
I; and yet that groundlefs fufpicion was one of thofe engines which 
his enemies made ufe of firit to wreft his {word out of his hand, and 
afterwards to take away his crown and his life from him, and confe- 
quently to bring the King your brother, and yourfelf, and the whole 
royal family, to that almoft defperate condition wherein you now are, 
Neither is it likely (if you had ever fo many friends abroad, as God 
knows you have but few) that you fhould ever be reftored, if the people 
of England fhall be made believe that you will bring in Popery along 
with you, as they will eafily be made to believe, if there be but a 
probable fuppofition of the King’s or your Highnefs’s inclination to 
that religion, there being no one thing in the world that will more 
difcourage and alienate your friends, nor give more advantage to 
your enemies, who by this means will unite the whole people of 
England againft you; thofe of the Romifh party there (whatfoever 
fome men may think or fay to the contrary) being very inconfiderable 
both for ftrength and number. And therefore, Sir, faid I, I humbly 
and earneftly befeech you to confider, whether there can poflibly be 
any thing more prejudicial to the King’s, and, next to the King’s, 
to your Highnefs’s own interefts and pretenfions in England, than 
that it fhould be generally believed or probably fufpeéted, that the 
King or your Highnefs are Papifts, or at leaft well affected to, or fa- 
vourers of thofe that are of that religion. And if fo, then, Sir, I befeech 
you to confider likewife, whether it will not be ground enough for 
fuch a belief or fufpicion, when they fhall hear (as they do) that moft 
of your Highnefs’s family and many of them of the beft quality and 
rank in it, and neareft to your Highnefs’s perfon, are, and do openly 
avow themfelves to be Papifts, and fome of the reft of thofe few who 
are not fo, do turn and are turning daily. From whence thofe that 
are your enemies in England will conclude, and thofe that are your 
friends, will be afraid, that your Highnefs yourfelf hath either an 
inclination to, or at leaft no averfion for that religion. Though I, 
and others that know you, can have no fuch opinion of you, yet 
thofe that upon the aforefaid grounds fhall think fo of your High- 
nefs, will have the fame thought of the King your brother alfo. For 
as they will not be perfuaded that fo many of your family fhould turn 
to that religion, if your Highnefs fhould profefs a diflike of it, fo 
perhaps they will not be perfuaded neither that your Highnefs would 
bear with the public profeffion of it in your family, if the King your 


_ brother did not favour it alfo ; fo that in effect it reflects upon the 


King as well as your Highnefs, and is (as | am affured by thofe who 
come out of England) exceedingly prejudicial to yu both. I con- 
3 cluded 
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cluded with begging his Highnefs’s pardon for the liberty I had takey 
in {peaking to him. His anfwer was, that he did not only pardon bat 
thank me, and fhould do fo as often as I told him of any thing that f 
much concerned him. He confefled he did believe that there bein 


fo many Papifts in his family might be ill taken, and ill fpoken of ig 
England, and give advantage to the King’s enemies and his; by 
faid, that for the prefent he knew not how to help it, for moft of his 
fervants, that were now Papifts, were Proteftants when they came tp / 
him, and what made them turn Papifts he knew not, he was fure he 

ave them no encouragement for it either by word or deed. That he 
himfelf did and would continue in profeffion and practice a Proteftant, 
But he knew not how to turn away thofe that were Papifts, being in 
the place and condition he now was, and having all his prefent fubjif. 
ence from thofe of that perfuafion : and then thanking me again, he 
gave me his hand to kifs, and fo I took my leave of him. All the 
fruits I expect from this difcourfe, is but the comfort I fhall find in 
having difcharged mine own confcience, which I think I could no 
have _ ee unlefs I faid fomething to this purpofe. I am, 

Apr. 24, 1659. Your Lordthip’s, &,’ 

It is impoffible to read this account without remarking the} 
extreme duplicity obfervable in James’s conduct ; denying, ig} 
the ftrongeft terms, his ever having any thoughts of embracing 
Popery ; and yet he was no fooner feated on the throne, than hy 
took every ftep in his power to eftablifh that religion in his do. 
minions. The confequence fulfilled Mr, Morley’s prophecy (if 
we may fo call it), for it was the means of his being driven from 
the throne. 

To this colleftion of papers, which comes down to the Re. 
ftoration, is added a fupplement, containing applications of per. 
fons of the King’s party for rewards for the many fignal fervice 
they had rendered him, and the remonftrances of thofe who {up. 

fed their fufferings not fufficiently recompenfed. 

Among thefe, we obferve a very remarkable one from Bithy 
Gauden, which expre/sly declares the Bifhop to have been th} 
Author of the /con Bafilike We are forry the length of it wil 
not fuffer us to Jay it before our Readers ; we muft therefore re 
fer them to p. xxviii. of the Supplement, where the whole is dul 
ftated, and a minute detail given of every circumftance relativ 
to its writing and publication, | 

We cannot conclude this article without congratulating the 
Public on the appearance of fo great a fund of original autho 
rity, by means of which the hittory of the times is much eluc: 
dated, and many facts are related, which, without thefe records 


could never have been known. 
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XIV. Elements of Ta@ics, and Introduétion to Military Evo- 
on for “ 0 ta by acelebrated Pruffian General; with 


tes. Tranflated from the Original in German, by J. Land- 
ane Profeffor of Fortification and Artillery to the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Elmifley, &c. 1787. 


HE Trranflator of this work informs us, in his Preface, that 

it contains * the firft elements of the fcience of Tactics ; 
which are fo dire@tly laid down, that he does not know of any book 
now extant, that treats the fubjeét in a more elementary way, or 
roceeds with fo complete and conneéted a gradation ; the application 
and reference that may be continually made from any one part of the 
work, to fome former rule or principle, makes it, if one may fay fo, 


the Euclid of the Taétitians. 
‘ The Author leaves off at his entrance into the manceuvres of 


Jarge corps; and the little he has faid on this fubject fo well illuftrates 
the utility of his principles, that it is much to be regretted he had 
not purfued the fubject further ; had he done fo, we might then 
have hoped to have had a fyftem of ta€tics complete in all its parts. 
An attentive reader will however obferve from what has been by this 

reat maiter wrote on the fubject, with what celerity, compactnefs, 
and precifion the great effential movements of an army, in all the 
various operations of war, will be performed, when the officer and 
foldier have been gradually trained up, and brought forward by fuch 
principles as are laid down in the following treatife, 

‘ The rules and principles here laid down, do not effentially differ 
from the regulations lately publifhed by royal authority, to eftablith 
uniformity amongft the troops of the Britifh army ; where they may 
be found fo to do, the regulations will of courfe be kept to.—’ 

Weare forry to differ from Mr, Landmann, fur whofe abili- 
ties in his profeffion we have the highett refpe&t; but our duty 
to the Public obliges us to declare, that we cannot find the pre- 
cifion to which he alludes; but that on the contrary, there is 
fo much obfcurity in many parts of this work, as to require no 
inconfiderable knowledge of the fubjeét, in order to comprehend 
the meaning of the Author. We mutt likewile obferve, that in 
feveral inftances, the rules and principles here laid down, are in- 
compatible with his Majefty’s laft regulations. 

Many of the terms are not fufficiently defined and illuftrated, 
for an elementary treatife, where the reader is fuppofed to have 
ho prior knowledge of the fubjeét; the Author frequently makes 
ufe of technical terms without explaining their meaning; for 
inftance, in the article of the firings, he gives dire@tions for 
fring by platoons, without having told his readers, what part of 
a battalion a platoon is, or how a regiment is ufually told off. 
Several of his definitions are far from being clear and intelli- 
gine 5 among others, that of the point d’appui may be men- 
tioned, 

On the other hand, juftice requires us to declare, that though 
we think this work, as an elementary treatife, extremely de- 
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ficient, it neverthelefs contains many excellent rules and ob, 
fervations, worthy the attention of thofe officers, who with tg 
have more than the mere practical knowledge of their profef. 
fion,—and which may be perufed with benefit by the moft ex. 


perienced. The plans are neatly engraved. Gr- 
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Art. XV. Sir John Hawkins’s Edition of the Works of Samuel Fobn. 
Jon, LL.D. continued. 


N our Reviews for the months of April and May, we toiled, 
with great labour, through the long and ponderous life, with 
which Sir John Hawkins has overloaded the memory of Dr. 
Jobnfon. Jn all lead, fays the author of * The Falfe Alarm,” 
there is filver; and in all copper there is gold. Eut mingled maffes 
are juftly denominated from the greater quantity. In the compofi- 
tion of Sir John, lead is the prevailing ingredient. From the 
PIG before us, we have, however, endeavoured to extraét the 
few valuable particles, to the end that we might prefent to our 
Readers a clear and regular narration, fuch as, on account of its 
brevity, might be read with patience, and by its connection, be 
rendered intelligible. It now remains to examine the hetero- 
geneous matter, which ferves no other purpofe, than that of be- 
wildering the reader in a maze of intricacy, and of {welling the 
book to an enormous fize, In executing this defign, a methodi- 
cal arrangement will be neceflary, to avoid that confufion, into 
which the Knight would lead us. We thall, therefore, view 
Sir John in a variety of attitudes, as a dicgrapher, an-egotift, a 
relator of facis, a book-maker, a politician, a moralift, a critic, and 
an editor. 

To begin with the firft, as a biographer; Sir John promifed 
to be the guardian of Johnfon’s fame, and with that intent un- 
dertook to write the life of his deceafed friend. It may, there- 
fore, be proper to enquire what figure does Johnfon make, as 
here reprefented ; what was his character, his genius, his tem~ 
and his conduét in the various incidents of his life. We hhall 
draw into one point of view the feveral obfervations, which we 
find fcattered, with wild profufion, through a dull and tedious 
compilation. According to Sir John Hawkins, Johnfon did not 
write from the impulfe of genius :—money was bis only motive. 
He wifhed to excel his contemporaries in literature, and that, we 
are told (as if the caution were neceflary), does not deferve a 
worfe name than that of emulation. He was Myops, and never 
faw his wife’s face, though Mrs. Piozzi fays it was aftonifhing 
how he remarked minutenefles of drefs, fuch as the accidental 
pofition of a Lady’s ribband, hat, or tucker. He was marked by 
a roughnefs that approached to ferocity. In his imitation of 
Juvenal, he was the echo of vulgar complaints. He loved wine, 
and 
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and a tavern life, and the habits then contracted embittered his 
reflections to the end of his days. He was not uniform in his 
contending more for victory than truth. He wrote 
the Rambler, becaufe his mind was grown tumid. He was 
in religion, an enthufialt; in converfation, Captious and dogged. 
He hated Scotchmen. In the lefler morals, he was always re- 
mils. He flept when he thould have ftudied. A floven, and in 
his appearance difgufting. Bifhops he refpected: but from mo- 
tives of envy, having been about three years at Oxford, he de- 


fpifed the inferior clergy, conceiving that they ufurped, what 


with better right belonged to himfelf. When Hawkefworth was 


made a Doctor of Laws, Johnfon quarrelled with his friend. His 
grief for his wife was a leffon learned by rote, and practifed tll 
it became ridiculous. He believed in preternatural agents, and, 
in his youth, had been adabler in demonology. He had not 
mufic in his foul. An habitual floven, as much as if educated 
at the Cape of Good Hope. In eating, which he did greedily, 
he was more a /enfuali/? than a philofopher. His criticifm on the 
Sampfon Agonifies was prompted by envy. His Imitations of Ju- 
venal might have been made wafte paper; and his Tragedy of 
Irene might well have been damned the firft night. He drank 
tea with an eagernefs that marked effeminacy. Ra/félas, his moft 
applauded work, is by its moral, of little ufe. He abufed the 
elliptical arches of Blackfriars Bridge, becaufe he hated Scotch- 
men. He talked of good-breeding, but knew nothing of the 
ritual of behaviour. He recommended perfons to credit, who, 
he knew, neither could nor would pay their debts. He was not 
a ftaid man. He envied Garrick’s fuccefs, and faw with indig- 
nation great rewards beftowed on a player. He was unfit for 
the office of a fcholiaft, Thofe who lent him books, never faw 
them again, The hiftory of the Hebrides is of no ufe, and moft 
juftly condemned for its illiberality. He wrote the Lives of.the 
Poets, in which there is a great deal of found criticifm, though 


‘* ,Johnfon was not qualified for a critic, not having a true poetic 


faculty, becaufe he had no eye to roll in a fine phrenzy. His 
fondnels for rhyme was abfurd. He had no relifh for the mufic 
of drums, and pulfatile inftruments. He was not a defirable in- 
mate. He punctured his lower limbs ; but he was NOT GUILTY 
OF SUICIDE. 

Such is the picture of the man, as given by the daubing hand 
of Sir John Hawkins: and it is thus that eminent writer is re- 
prefented by the guardian of his fame. Could he arife and read 
this account, where would Sir John hide himfelf from the in- 
dignation of an injured friend ? 

As an egoti/l, Sir John makes no inconfiderable figure. For 
this, he prepares us in the outfet, obferving, that many writers 
affect to {peak in the third perfon, but for his part, he chufes to 
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appear in HIs OWN PERSON, and thefe Jittle EGoTISMs he thinks 
a grace to his compofition. He communicates a great deal con- 
cerning himfelf, but forgets to inform us, that he was original] 

an Attorney’s Clerk, and afterwards a Practifer, with little bufi- 
nefs. How a Barrifter may rife in his profeffion, he ftates with. 
out referve; but the arts by which an Attorney may advance 
himfelf, he chufes to conceal. He talks of writing from the im. 
pulfe of genius, but not a word of the time, when he wrote let- 
ters and eflays for an evening paper, at the price of half a guinea 
for every piece that happened to be inferted. He was a member 
of the chop-houfe club in Ivy-lane; was in company with War. 
burton, and dined with Akenfide at Putney Bowling-green. He 
was Chairman of the Quarter Seffions at Hicks’s Hal], and though 
the Juftices of the county were in the commiffion, every thing 
was done before HIM, and HIM ONLY: he wrote the hiftory of 
mufic, and underftands the proportions of architecture. He ex- 
plained to Johnfon the profound myftery of proving a will at 
Doétors Commons. He was acquainted with Garrick, and went 
to him with a Jaw-cafe, to which Garrick preferred a new pan- 
tomime. He has a houfe at Twickenham, and Garrick often 
ftopped at his door, He had a gardener at Twickenham, who 
paid no attention to Millar’s Di&tionary. He kept his own 
coach, and Johnfon was in it feveral times. Mrs. Cornelys was 
indi€ted before him, and if the matter had not been made up, fhe 
might have been tried before him. He actually faw the epi- 
taph on Dr. Goldfmith in Johnfon’s own hand-writing, and 
therefore knows (what all the world knew) that Johnfon was the 
author of it. He travelled in a ftage-coach with the late Mr. 
Richardfon, as far as Parfon’s Green. He advifed Johnfon to 
abandon a man in a fpunging-houfe to his fate, but Johnfon was 
too good-natured, and paid the debt. Bifhop Hoadley talked 
with him about one Fournier, who had, by a dextrous forgery, 
converted the Bifhop’s frank into a note for 8000/.; and in this 
converfation Hoadley told Sir John, what he had long before 
told the world*, in a pamphlet upon the fubje€&t. He hates 
| Negroes, and thinks they ought not to enjoy the benevolence of 
their mafters, nor be permitted to keep their watches, though 
made refiduary legatees : but this difpute with the Black is care- 
fully fupprefled. 

Such is the account Sir John gives of himfelf. We will ven- 
ture to fay that P. P. the Parith Clerk in Pope’s Mifcellany, was 
not a man of fo much felf-importance. 

As a relator of facts, it will be evident from the following in- 
ftance, how far Sir John is worthy of credit: The late Mr. Mil- 





: * Vid. Rev. vol. xviii. p. 226. The title of the Bifhop’s narra- 
tive was, ‘* A letter to Clement Chevalier, Efq.” 
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upon receipt of the laft theets of the copy of the 
fent Johnfon his money, with a note, informing the 
hor, that he thanked God he had done with him. This polite 
and d from Johnfon in the following terms ; 
card drew an anfwer frot g : 
«< Samuel Johnfon fends his compliments to Mr. Andrew Mil- 
lar, and is glad to find, as he does by his note, that he has the 
race to thank God for any thing.” He who reads this, will 
naturally conclude that the two notes lay befor: the Biographer, 
What will the reader fay, when he is told, that no /uch notes 
were ever written? Mr. Millar was not capable of fuch delibe- 
rate and brutal rudenefs. It is true, he fent the money, and 
faid at the fame time to the bearer, ‘* Thank God, I have done 
with Mr. Johnfon.” That Johnfon fhould be told this, he did 
not defire: the perfon, however, who went on the errand, being 
afked what Millar faid, repeated the words, and Jobnion an- 
{wered as above ftated. No writing pafled between them, nor 
ought it now to be ftated, that Mr. Millar fent an ungrateful 
and infolent note to an author, who had finifhed fo capital a 
work. After this, we think, the ftory of Lord Chefterfield’s 
rofs and vulgar behaviour to a lady, for which that accom- 
plifhed nobleman narrowly efcaped being kicked down ftairs, 
will be marked, by every judicious reader, as another inftance of 
the hiftorian’s integrity. 

In the charaéter of a Look-maker, the Knight appears to be a 
more jaborious drudge than any of the tribe. He undertook to 
write the Life of Dr. Johnfon, and for this purpofe his whole 
common-place book is difembogued, to fhew at once the Au- 
thor’s comprehenfion, and raife the price of the copy. Hence 
we have the hiftory of Lobo’s Voyage to Abyffinia, the origin of 
taverns, the rife and progres of Cave’s Magazine, to edity the 
readers thereof, who may be curious about a work, the fame 
whereof has {pread far and wide. ‘The portion of hiftory, on 
which the tragedy of /rene was founded, may be a proper infer- 
tion, but we fhould have liked it better in the words of Knolles 
the hiftorian, than in the rumbling ftyle of the modern Bio- 
grapher. It is to the artifice of book-making that we are in- 
d-yted for a long digrefion on the adminiftration of Sir Robert 
Walpole. No lefs than four f{peeches at full length are inferted 
from the Parliamentary Debates. ‘This is followed by another 
farrago: the Catalogue of the Harleian printed volumes, with 
an account of the Harleian Manufcripts, which have been printed 
in eight quarto volumes, was a lucky expedient to him, who was 
determined to have no mercy upon paper. What had Johnfon 
to do with Goodman’s Fields, or the theatre there ? This, how- 
ever, is added to the reft of the lumber. The hiftory of Covent 
Garden playhoufe is as little to the purpofe, but it ferves to put 
the Knight in mind of the Licenfing Ac?, and when once he is 
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upon the fcent, lead where it will, he is fure never to be drawr 
off, till he has hunted down the game. Havard’s play of Charles 
the Firft, fays Sir John, was acied at Goodman’s Fields, and gave 
occafion to the Licenfing Act. In this there are two miftakes, 
In the firft place, Havard’s play was acted at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields theatre, on the sft of March 1737. a2dly, There was 
nothing in the play to provoke the interpofition of Government. 
Sir John fhould have known, that fo far from being obnoxious, 
it has been twice revived of late years, once for Mr. Reddifh’s 
benefit at Drury-lane, and afterwards for that of Mr. Lewis, at 
Covent Garden, on the 2d of April 1781. Fielding’s Pafquin, 
which was produced at the little theatre in the Haymarket, might 
provoke the refentment of the minifter ; but it was a play, called 
the GoLpEN Rump, that gave the finifhing blow to licentiouf- 
nefs. By the Debates in Parliament it appears, that on the sth 
March 1734-5, Sir Fohn Barnard moved to bring a bill to re- 
ftrain the number of playhoufes, there being then in conftant 
ufe, the Opera Houfe, the French Playhoufe in the Haymarket, 
the Theatres of Govent Garden, and Drury-lane, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and Goodman’s Fields. A project was, at the fame time, 
on foot for erecting a new playhoufe in the very heart of the 
city, fomewhere in St. Martin’s Le Grane. To prevent this 
Jaft, was the object of Sir John Barnard’s motion: a bill was 
brought in, but tor fome reafon it was foon dropped. Afterwards, 
in the beginning of the year 1737, the GoLpEN Rump was of- 
fered to Mr. Giffard, the condudtor, at that time, of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and proprietor of Goodman’s Fields. The play of 
the Golden Rump was found to be a {currilous libel on Govern- 
ment: Giffard was refolved to fhew a due regard for decency 
and the good order of fociety. He gave up the play to Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, or fome other perfon high in office. The Mini- 

fter, on the 20th May 1737, brought in the bill, which pafled 
into a law, and has continued ever fince. In the courfe of the 
Debate, to fhew how far the licentioufnefs of the times was to be 
carried, Sir Robert produced the Golden Rump *, and read to the 
Houfe fome of the moft offenfive paflages. ‘Che bill was carried 

through with the utmoft difpatch, and (notwithftanding Lou:d 

Chefterfield’s memorable {peech againit licenting the ftage) received 

the royal affent June 21, 1737. Such is the hiftory of the Li- 

cenfing Act: Sir John feems unacquainted with it. A regula- 

tion was certainly neceflary; but Sir Robert, in his wrath, laid 

the axe to the root of the tree. 

Nor couldft thou, Chefterfield, a tear refufe, 
Thou weptft, and with thee wept each gentle Mufe. 





* Many fufpected that the Golden Rump was purpofely written to 


pave the way for the Licenfing Act :~-a mere political manceuvre of 
Walpole’s. 
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feems to be a more bitter enemy to the ftage than 
Pas ee Collier: he fays, when we are told that the ee 
teaches morality, it is mere declamation. A playhoufe, ana ¢ 
regions about it, are the hotbeds of vice: his reafon is, a Quaker 
woman was tried before him, that is at Hicks’s Hall, for keeping 
a bawdy-houfe. How the courteous Knight will apologize to 
his Majefty, who grants a patent for the theatre in Drury-lane, 
and a licence for that in the Haymarket, we cannot conjecture. 
After thefe digreffions, it might be expected, that the Bio- 
rapher would return to Dr. Johnfon: but no fuch thing. Lord 
Chefterfield mutt feel the lafh of his pen, and hence we have the 
{weepings of the news-papers to eke out a threadbare, dull in- 
vettive, Still, to fwell out the volume, it is not enough that 
Johnfon’s admired Prologue, for the opening of Drury-lane 
theatre, under the aufpices of Mr. Garrick, is printed in his 
works: it muft be inferted in his life, and for fear the Englifh 
reader fhould not underftand an Englifh poem, it muft be fir 
tranflated into dull profe by Sir John Hawkins. The account 
of Savage, like the reft, is a fuperfluous excrefcence: the reader 
might have been referred to the Life written by Johnfon; but 
the art of fwelling a volume required that it fhould be otherwife, 
The late Dr. Birch fupplies a world of materials: we are told 
how he made a perambulation round London, and we havea 
careful lift of the places he called at: of this we fhall only fay, 
that we had rather walk with Birch, than fleep over the pages of 
Sir John. In the courfe of the work, authors by profeflion are 
often mentioned : this affords a lucky opportunity to recolleé& a 
number of that clafs, and this again opens the way to more 
rambling. Dr, Birch, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Hill, Mr. Richard- 
fon, Dr. Smollet, Henry Fielding, Sterne, Amherft, and feve- 
ral others, have left behind them names, which will not foon be 
forgotten. The abufe of fo many eminent writers might help 
to work off a great deal of gall, and to fill up a number of pages. 
They are almoft every one traduced with the bittereft rancour. 
It is lucky for the reader that Archibald Bower did not prefent 
himfelf to our Biographer’s memory. Thirty or forty pages 
might have been filled up with extraéts from the famous contro- 
verfy between Dr. Douglas and that fubtle impoftor. To coms 
penfate for this lofs, a lift is given of the members who formed 
the Ivy-lane club, and « fubfequent one in Gerard-ftreet, Soho: 
with a root of bitternefs at the heart, it was eafy to rail at almoft . 
every one of them, The Knight, accordingly, goes to work. 
Dr. Salter is the firft facrifice : what friend he has left to defend 
him, we do net know. The late Dr. Nugent feems to be {pared : 
as there are perfons ftil] living, of ability to vindicate his mee 
mory, the Knight, perhaps, thought that an attack upon that 
goed man would be attended with danger. Poor Dr. Gold- 
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{mith ! the late Duke of Northumberland afked him, what fer- 
vice he could do him, during his adminiftration in Ireland. The 
Doétor recommended his brother, an unbeneficed clergyman in 
that country. For this generous fentiment, he is called an ideot| 
Who, that knew the late Mr. Dyer, can refrain from lamenting 
his fate? Sir John loved him with the affection of a brother, and 
he proves his regard, by telling us, that ne became the votary of 

leafure, and an epicure; infomuch that he was miferable, be- 
caufe he loft his tafte for olives. He denied the freedom of the 
human will, and fettied in materialifm : it was his maxim, ** that 
to live in peace with mankind, and in a temper to do good offices, was 
the mofi effential part of our duty.” This is damned by Sir John 
Hawkins as heretical doétrine. Mr, Dyer was admired and loved 
through life; but Sir John affigns to him a deteftable character, 
He was feized with a fore throat, and the diforder was of fuch 
peculiar malignity, that the phyficians have hardly agreed on its 
name. Dr. Nugent attended him; he examined with care the 
parts affected, and after fearching as deep as he could, that ex- 
cellent phyfician, as foon as he entered the adjoining room, told 
Mr. Dyer’s friends, that the diforder would prove mortal. The 
patient died in a few days, His friend Sir John will not allow 
him to reft in peace. He fays, it is {till a queftion, whether he 
did not die by his own hand. While there are ftill living thofe, 
who were witnefles to the laft melancholy fcene of their expiring 
friend, an infinuation of fo cruel a nature fhould not have been 
hazarded. If there are others ftill in being, whom Sir John /oves 
with the affection of a brother, they have only to with, with an af- 
feétion for themfelves, that he may not furvive to tell their ftory. 
Our Readers (if they have not feen this curious piece of bio- 
graphy) may, after all this, begin to hope that there is now an 
end of Sir John’s digreffions. In this they will alfo again be 
difappointed. As good luck would have it, there were in the 
Ivy-lane club three phyficians, namely Dr. M‘Ghie, Dr. Barker, 
and Dr. Bathurft: they did not fucceed in their profeffion. Here 
Sir John rambles again: we are ready to cry out, Quo nune fe 
proripit ille? He wanders into along digreflion concerning phy- 
ficians, who fucceeded, or failed in their undertaking. In this 
lift, we have Adead, Oldfield, Clark, Nefbit, Lobb, Munckley, Hulfe, 
Hoadley, and the two Schombergs. Concerning thefe, the Knight’s 
common-place book is exhauited, and the well known difpute, 
between the laft of the Schombergs and the College of phyficians, 
helps to make a great deal of wafte paper. Johnfon’s Rambler 
being a collection of eflays, the opportunity was fair to talk of 
eflay-writers. A number of that defcription are menticned ; and 
two, wiz. Gordon and Trenchard, are treated with great feverity. 
On what account? Becaufe, fays Sir John, they were fo intoxi- 
cated with notions of civil liberty, that they talked of the Maje/ty of 
the 
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) It is fit Sir John fhould be told, that the plant, or 
of fervitude will not grow in this country. Sic 
ur, but with fo — ones that 
ht imagine no man would be again the advocate of avery. 
Has Se Jobn Hewwkine never read the hiftory of the republics of 
antiquity, which were all founded in freedom? Has he never 
heard of the majefty of the Roman people? Following this 
writer through all his wanderings is, we confefs, a ftate of fla- 
very, which we are obliged to go through even in this land of 
freedom. The detection of Lauder, by Dr. Douglas, helps out a 
dull and tedious narrative, and he writes it, as he fays himfelf, 
for the ufe of pofierity: he means, moft probably, in ufum pofleri- 
orum; but, if 10, be is a bad tranflator. The Jabours of Dr. Dou- 
glas in the caufe of truth will not be eafily forgotten by the 
lovers of literature. The talents of that able writer will tranf- 
mit his name to after-times, without the feeble aid of one, who 
does not promife to be of long duration. rie 
We are forry to find that Sir John has {till more ftories in re- 
ferve. The perfon called Admirable Crichton, comes in his way, 
and of this man we have a large collection of wretched anec- 
dotes. The Reader may fuppofe that he now has done with 
authors by profeffion ; but more pages are ftill to be filled, without 
any reference to Dr. Johnfon. For this purpofe, Ralph the 
hiftorian, Guthrie, and Paul Whitehead, are fummoned by Sir 
John, to be tried before him. The name of Paul Whitehead in- 
troduces that of Mr. Doddington (afterward Lord Melcombe), 
and the laft, of courfe, makes room for Dr. Thompson. Another 
lucky incident comes in his way: it happened that Johnfon 
wrote in the news-papers about the arches of Blackfriars bridge. 
This, to a rambling genius, is an inviting occafion to difplay his 
{kill in architefture: he talks of proportions; in man, of the 
Sefquioétave of the head, and in woman of the /e/guinonal. All 
this we have in a work that profefles to be the Life of Dr. John- 
fon: but biography is not the talent of Sir John Hawkins: 
Praconem facito, vel architeclum. 
_ The next point of view, in which Sir John prefents himfelf, 
is that of a politician: he praifes Sir Robert Walpole’s adminiftra- 
tion, and gives at full length Lord Hardwicke’s {peech againft 
the motion for removing Sir Robert from his Majefty’s councils. 
But he is not content to ftop here: Lord Hardwicke’s argu- 
ment, he fays, turns upon a fallacy, which the Lords had not 
penetration to diicover, This was referved for the fagacity of 
Sir John Hawkins, who is decidedly of opinion, that there was 
fufficient ground for the motion to remove the minifter, Having, 
in this manner, condemned the adminiftration which he admires, 
he proceeds to tell ail England, that Mr. Pitt, whofe eloquence 
and unequalled ardour raifed this country to a pitch of glory 
never 
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never known before, oppofed Sir Robert Walpole with yelping per. 
tinacity. The expreflion deferves no other notice, than to fay of 
it, that i¢ was dictated by rank malevolence. Of Sir John’s no. 
tions of civil liberty, the reader will find a fufficient {pecimen in 
the lines, which he cites from Gustavus Vasa, to fhew that 
no Government ought to fuffer a play fo full of fedition and re. 
publican fentiments. To prove this pofition, he feleéts the fo}. 
lowing lines, all as harmlefs as ever fell from the pen of a poet, 

‘s Ts it of fate that he, who wears a crown, 

Throws off humanity ?”’ 
There have been princes, whofe hiftory juftifies the remark. 

‘¢ Beyond the fweeping of the proudeft train, 

That thades a monarch’s heels, I prize thefe weeds.” 


And if he is fo inclined, why fhould he not? 

es our Dalecarlians 

Have oft been known to give the law to kings.” 
Every nation, not enflaved, does the fame: in the power and 
the right of fo doing, confifts the Majesty oF THE PEOPLE! 


** Divide, and conquer, is the fum of politics.” 
What is this but a tranflation of the old maxim, Divide et im- 


ai 
™ ee If thou think’ft 
That Nature, in the proud behalf of one, 
Shall difenfranchife all her lordly race, 
And bow her gen’ral offspring to the yoke 
Of private domination, &c.” 
Has Sir John drank fo deep of the dregs of flavery, as to think 
all made for one ? 
“6 —— Thou art the minifter, 
The Monitor of vice.” 
Whenever there is fuch a minifter, off or on the ftage, it is fit 
that he fhould hear of his iniquity. 
There remains one fentiment more, which gives the alarm to 
Sir John: 
‘© The fence of virtue is a Chief’s beft caution ; 
And the firm furety of my people’s hearts, 
Is all the guard that e’er fhall wait Gu/favus.” 
Such are the reafons, for which the play of Guflavus Va/a is 
held to be inconfiftent with any fyftem of civil (ubordination. 
Out of Siberia we could not expect to find fo abje& and fo will- 
ing a flave. He laments the decifion which pronounced General 
Warrants illegal, becaufe he thinks they would be of ufe in hin- 
dering artificers from quitting the kingdom. At any rate he is 
willing to be in a ftate of flavery. 
_ Sir John next difplays himfelf in the chara&ter of a rigid 
moralifi : it may not be improper to view him in this capacity. 
He fays, * There are three fchools of morality among the mo- 
derns: 
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derns: 1ft, That of Lord SHaFTsBuRyY, who places virtue ina 
courfe of action conformable to the moral fenfe. 2dly, That of 
AWooLASTON, who calls it, acting in all cafes according lo 
truth, and treating things as they are, 3dly, The fchool of 
Dr. SaMuet CLarKe, who places morality in acting agree- 
ably to the relations that fubtift between rational creatures, or 
the fitne/s of things.” Of thefe three fyftems, Johnfon, we are 
told; adopted Dr. Clarke’s. He agreed with him in this, and 
moft of his opinions. Now let Johnfon {peak for himfelf. In 
his review of a Free Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil, 
Dr. Johnfon fays (Vide his Works, vol. x. page 246.) ‘* the author 
offers an account of virtue and vice, for which I have often con- 
tended, and which mutt be embraced by all, who are willing to 
know why they act, or why they forbear, in order to give any 
reafon of their conduét to themfelves or others.” 

The account, which he admires, is then given at large: we 
fhall here fele&t as much of it as will fhew what was Johnfon’s 
idea of virtue and vice. 

‘‘ Various have been the opinions of various authors on the crite- 
rion of virtue: fome have placed it in conformity to truth, fome to 
the FITNESS OF THINGS, and others to the will of God. But all 
this is merely fuperficial: they refolve us not, why TRUTH, or the 
FITNESS OF THINGS, are either eligible or obligatory ; nor why 
God fhould require us to a¢t in one manner rather than another. 
The true reafon can poftibly be no other than this, becaufe fome 
ations produce happinefs, and others mifery. They who extol the 
truth, beauty, and harmony of virtue, exclufive of its confequences, 
deal but in pompous nonfenfe; and they who would perfuade us, that 
good and evil are things indifferent, depending wholly on the will 
of God, do but confound the nature of things, as well as all our 
nouons of God himfelf. It is the confequence of all human aétions 
that muft ftamp their value; fo far as the general practice of any 
action tends to produce good, and introduce happinefs into the 
world, fo far we may pronounce it virtuous: fo much evil as it oc- 
cafions, fuch is the degree of vice it contains. But though the pro- 
duétion of happinefs is the effence of virtue, it is by no means the 
end. The great end is the probation of mankind, or the giving 
them an opportunity of exalting or degrading themfelves in another 
late, by their behaviour in the prefent. And thus it anfwers two 
moit important purpofes, the confervation of our happinefs, and the 
teft of our obedienge. Nothing could have been fo juftly rewarded 
with happinefs, as the produétion of happinefs, in conformity to the 
will of God. It is this conformity alone, which adds merit to vir- 
tue, and conftitutes the eflencial difference between morality and re- 
ligion. Morality induces men to embrace virtue from prudential 
fees religion from thofe of gratitude and obedience. The 
sma is the only religious or moral inflitution in the world, that 
tod. of ali Sapte Bese two ape. points, the eflence and the 
vice contrived, bhgir apma oe poor ‘th sinew tngab 
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were, in their very eflence ; their immediate effects give us a fore- 
taite of their future; and their fruits, in the prefent life, are the 
proper famples of what they moft unavoidably produce in another, 
We have reafon given us to diftinguifh thefe confequences, and re- 
gulate our conduét ; and left that fhould negleé its poft, confcience 
alfo is appointed as an inftinétive kind of monitor, perpetually to re. 
mind us both of our intereft and our duty.” 

The whole paff ge at length deferves to be ferioufly perufed : 


we have here contracted it, in order to fhew the idea of virtue 
for which Johnfon fays he always contended. Doétor Clarke’s 
FITNESS OF THINGS is here pronounced to be merely fuperficial ; 
and after this, are we to be told that the man, who fides with 
the d étrine here advanced, was a follower of Dr. Clarke? Vir- 
tue would, perhaps, be better referred to the MORAL SENSE of 
Shafifbury, than to the FITNESS OF THINGS, and for this plain 
reafon ; becaufe few are {peculative enough to inveftigate all the 
relations that fubfift between reafonable beings ; and the MORAL 
SENSE, which, when referred to ourfelves, is another word for 
CONSCIENCE, is planted in all. ToSoame M i¥yd4 account of 
virtue, Johnfon fubfcribes, and always contended for it: it follows, 
that he did not embrace the fyftem of Dr. Clarke. Under the 
fan&tion of Johnfon’s opinion, Sir John fancies that he has efta- 
blifhed a certain criterion of virtue: he is determined, therefore, 
to combat another fyftem, which, he fays, was introduced by 
Richardfon, Fielding, and Sterne. Of the firft he fays, * He was 
the introducer of /entiment and fentimenta‘ity, from which fprung 
up Sentimental Journies, Sentimental Letters, and a world of 
trafh, which, but for this filly epithet, would never have at- 
tracted notice. The fuccefs of this author occafioned a craving 
for more of the fame ftuff.’ 

Fielding is alfo plentifully abufed ; * Tom Jones was intended 
to fap the foundations of morality. The author of it refolves 
virtue into good affections : he was the inventor of the cant phrafe, 
goodne/s of heart, which means little more than the virtue of a 
borie or a dog.’ Let Sir John remember (if he does not already 
feel it) that Fielding has made the hypocrite drop his mafk,.and 
has exhibited to ridicule the plau/ible formalift, who talks of the 
FITNESS OF THINGS, without fentiment, and without that vir- 
tue which confifts in good affections, Goodnefs of heart, what- 
ever Sir John may fay, will always be preferred to the cant of 
him, who talks of morals with rancour and malignity. STERNE 
alfo wrote Sentimental Journies. © Writers of this clafs,’ Sir 
John fays, ¢ fuperfede ail moral obligation; they are a law to 
themfelves, and having GooD HEARTS, are above thofe confi- 
derations that bind men to that rule of conduét which is founded 
in a fenfe of duty. Of this new {chool of morality, RoussEAv, 
Piet pinG, and STERNE are the principal teachers, and great 
is the mifchief they have done by their dogtrines.’ 
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To thefe profound obfervations, our anfwer is, it would be 
well if Sir John had been their pupil. That root of bitternefs, 
which has put ranccur's in the veffel of his heart, would have been 
eradicated ; and though the impulfe of genius might not have 
been communicated, the man, if not the writer, would have 
been improved. Good affections are of the effence of virtue: 
they are the will of God in the heart of man, implanted in our 
nature to aid and ftrengthen moral obligation: they incite to 
action. A fenfe of benevolence is no lefs neceflary than a fenfe 
of duty. Good affeions are an ornament not only to an author, 
but to his writings. He who fhews himfelf upon a cold fcent 
for opportunities to bark and fnar), may, if he will, talk of vir- 
tue, but Goopness oF HEART, or, to ufe Sir John’s polite 
phrafe, the virtue of a@ horfe or a dog, would do him more ho- 
nour. 

We are, in the next place, to eftimate Sir John’s talents in 
the office of a critic; for this we fear he is little qualified. An 
acquaintance with the beft authors, and an early tafte, are ne- 
ceflary ; but thofe qualifications are not ufually acquired at an 
attorney’s defk. Ariffotle and Longinus are better preparatives 
than the Statute Book, or the Inftructor Clericalis. Mutton, the 
Knight fays, * was a political enchufiaft, and, as is evident from 
his panegyric on Cromwell, a bafe and’ abject flatterer. He 
was acquainted chiefly with men of that crack-brained aflembly, 
called the ROTA-CLUB, all republicans; and his domeftic man- 
ners were far from amiable ; he was neither a kind hufband, nor 
indulgent parent.’ Thus fpeaks the cold phlegm of Sir John 
Hawkins: ¢ But nothing, he fays, can apologize for that harfh 
and groundlefs cenfure, which clofes the firft of Johnfon’s dif.’ 
courfes on the SAMSON AGONISTEs, viz. that it is a tragedy 
which ignorance has admired, and bigotry applauded.’ (Vide 
Tobnjon’s Works, vol. vie p. 436). It may be afked, Does Sir 
John know the effzntial beauties of a juft and regular tragedy ? 
Johnfon fays, after Ariftotle, and found reafon, ** A tragedy 
thould begin where it may be intelligible without introduétion, 
and end, where the mind is left in repofe, without expeétation of 
any fartherevent. The intermediate paflages muft join the laft 
eed to the firlt caufe, by a regular and unbroken concatenation. 
Nothing muft therefore be inferted, which does not apparently 
arife from fomething foregoing, and properly make way for 
fomething that fucceeds it. This is required to the perfeCtion 
of a tragecy, and is equally neceflary to every {pecies of regular 
Compofition.” Thefe requifites are not to be found in the 
ee Agonifies. The {cenes follow one another, but are not 
a juced by any thing that preceded. Manoah, Samfon’s father, 
ries the courtezan, and Harapha, the giant of Gath, enter 
ucceflively, without any apparent caufe, and withgut any con- 
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fequential effet. In all this, nothing pafles that either haftens 
or delays the death of Samfon. The fable, therefore, is juftly 
condemned ; but it is the fable only that Johnfon cenfures, Of 
the reft, it is exprefsly admitted, that ‘* it contains juft fenti- 
ments, maxims of wiidom, oracles of piety, and many pafl-ges 
written with the ancient fpirit of choral poetry, in which there 
is a juft and pleafing mixture of Seneca’s moral declamation, with 
the wild enthufiafm of the Greek writers.” 

Is this the criticifm of a malevolent mind? It is fo far other- 
wife, that it may be ranked among the beft pieces of that kind 
in the Englith language. 

Of the beauty, refulting from a regular chain of caufes and 
effects, Sir Juhn does not appear to have an idea. He thinks a play, 
like the life of an eminent man, may be written without Order 
or conneétion : how parts relate to parts, and they to the whole, 
is a confideration beneath the notice of a contufed and wild 
biographer. Can it be expe&ted that he, whofe reading is con- 
fined to eld homilies and the ftatute-book, fhould have a true 
relith for the beauties of compofition? He ventures, notwith- 
flanding, to talk of prepriety and elegance of language. He 
thinks that Johnfon owed the excellencies of his ftyle to the 
divines and others of the laft century, fuchas Hocker, Sander- 
fon, Taylor, and Sit Thomas Browne. He would, therefore, have 
us write, at this day as if we lived above a century and a half 
ago. He adds, that Johnfon admired Cowley for the eafe and 
unaficctea ftra@ure ot his fentences. If he did, it is wonderful 
that he deviated fo widely from that elegant model. Cowley is 
at the head of thofe who cultivated an eafy, clear, and natural 
ftyle. Dryden, Tillotjon, and Sir W. Temple followed. Aadzyon, 
Swift, Pope (we include the writers of the Spectator), completed 
the work. Of Addifon, Johnfon uled to fay, ** He is the Raphael 
of eflay writers. Sir John is of a different opinion: Addifon 
he thinks deferving ot praife, if we make his cold and languid 
periods the teft of elegant compofition. Our critic loves the 
antiquated phrafe of the ftate papers in the Cabala, and the pre- 
catory eloquence of former ages, The charadteriftics of Addison, 
he fays, ase feeblene/s and inanity, though his fentiments are excel- 
dent, and his humour exguifite. What does Sir John mean? 
Where there are fentiment and humour, can there be inanity? 
He allows, with Jobnjon, that his prote is the model of the middle 
Style. The misfortune is, be thinks the middle fiyle and a 
middling /tyle fynouimous terms. He does not know, that by 
the ableft critics ftyle has been diftinguifhed into three modes, 
the Jublime, the fimple, and the florid, or mixea'; and that the 
lait, hol ing often the qualities of the two others, is called the 
made five. Becaufe the ialt is afcribed to Addifon, the Knight 
Congudes that Fohnjon meant to cali ius a ALediocrifi, The 
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fa&t is, Johnfon had tafte enough to relifh Addifin, though he 
did not copy him, It may be true, that Johnfon took an early 
tincture from the writers of the laft century, particularly from 
Sir Thomas Browne. Hence the peculiarities of his ftyle, new 
combinations, fentences of an unufual form, and words derived 
from the learned languages. He did not remember the obferva- 
tion of Dryden: ** If too many foreign words are poured in upon 
us, it looks as if they were defigned, not to affift the natives, but to 
conquer them.” At is remarkable that the lite of Savage 's written 
witheafe, The pomp of diction was affumed in the Rambler, 
and feems to be difcarded by Johnfon in his latter productions. 
Sir John moft probably acquired his notions of language at his 
mafter’s defk : he admired the phrafeology of deeds and parch- 
ments, whereof, to fpeak in his own manner, he read fo much, 
that in confequence thereof, he has been chiefly converfant there~ 
in; and by the help of the parchments aforefaid, he has not 
much improved thereby, but has entirely mifled the elegance 
above mentioned, and ufes words, that in them we fometimes meet 
with, and, being bred an attorney, he caught the language of 
of the faid trade, whereof he retains fo much, that he is now 
rendered an incompetent critic thereby, and in confequence 
th-reof. 

We muft now confider Sir John in the office of Editor. We 
fhall pafs by the abfurdity of placing firft, that which was 
written laft. The lives of the poets ought to have clofed the 
volumes. It is more material to obferve, that it is the duty of 
an editor to know, with precifion, the works of his author, 
In this the Knight has failed egregioufly. We fhall give a few 
inftances. In the 11th vol. we are prefented with, The apotheo- 
jis of Milton. He who reads the piece, will fee, in the diction 
and fentiment, not one feature of Johnfon; the truth is, it was 
written by Guthrie, and was feen in manu({cript by an excellent 
perfon now living, and perhaps by others of that writer’s ace 
quaintance. The verfes to Mrs. Montague are well known to 
be the production of Mr. Ferningham. In the oth volume we 
have the Preface to Shakeipeare, but without the concluding 
fentence, The author’s words were thefe: ** Of what has been 
performed in this*revifal, an account is given in the following 
pages by Mr. Steevens, who might have ipoken both of his own 
diligence and fagacity in terms of greater felf-approbation, with- 
out deviating from modefty or truth.” Why is this paragraph 
omitted by the editor? Since Mr. Steevens deferved this praife at 
the hands of Dr. ‘fohnfon, neither the fpleen nor the covered 
malice of the editor fhould with-hold it from him. Sir Jobn 
pretends that he printed from the edition of 1765. Why did 
he fo? It was his duty to give every thing in the form it re- 
ceived from the finifhing hand of the writer. Unluckily for the 
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Knight, it appears to a demonftration that the minute correce 
tions and alterations, which appear in Johnfon’s laft edition, 
and were not in that of 1765, are all reprinted in the volume 
before us. The Jaft edition was, therefore, followed by Sir 
John: were he to be tried at Hictes’s Hall, he would be found 
guilty of clipping. If he is fore from wounds given to him by 
Mr. Steevens, Johnfon ought not to be mutilated, to gratify the 
refentment of the editor. 

There remains another blunder worthy of notice. In Johns 
fon’s Works, vol. roth, we have a review of a philofophical en 
guiry into the origin of our ideas of the fublime and beautiful. 
This was not written by Johnfon. Whoever perufes it will 
clearly fee that it neither has Johnfon’s ftyle, nor manner of 
thinking. It was written by Mr. AZurphy, and given, with 
many other pieces, to the literary magazine, at the time 
when Johnfon was the conduétor of that publication, and, 
through ill health, not always able to compafs what was ex- 
peated of bim. We have authority to add, that when Mr, 
Murphy was \ately employed in making a colleftion of his own 
works *, the review of the fublime and beautiful was rejected 
by him on mature contideration. He did Mr. Burke the juftice 
to read over again that gentleman’s elegant tract, and found it 
to be a work of fo much profound thinking, that it ought not to 
be oppofed by the fuperficial remarks of one, who read with 
moch hurry, and criticifed with more. This being the ftate of 
the cafe, what the author of the piece thought erroneous, ought 
not, in juftice to fo fine a writer as Mr. Burke, to have the 
fan&tion of Dr. Johnfon’s name. 

We have now, not without great drudgery, made our way 
through the Life of Dr. Johnfon, and alfo through the con- 
fufed mafs of matter, with which it is encumbered. We have 
often cried out with Dr. Swift, ** What fall we fay to a book, 
where the blunders and the malignity call for an anfwer in every 
page, and the dulvefs will not admit of one?” Such is the work 
of Sir John Hawkins, Like the late Mr. Millar, we have the 
grace to thank God that we have done with him, and we hope 


tor ever. ws —y: 


> A lift of all the pieces contained in Sir John Hawkins’s 
edition of Dr. Johnfon’s works, with notes and references, &c. 
will be given in our next Review. 





* For an account of which, fee Review, vol. Ixxv. p. 371. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JULY, 1787. 


PoLITICAL. 


_ Ageneral View of the Bill prefented to Parliament, during 
~—s Sefion, for fess. Br: the illicit Exportation of W ool and ed 
Sheep, &c. &c. Addrefied to the Marquis of Lanidown. By the 
Chairman of the general Meetings, Mr. John Anitie. 8vo. 25. 

Dilly. 1787. 

R. Ansrre writes like a good well meaning-man,—but we 

rather doubt how far he is qualified to.enter publicly on the 
difcuffion of a queftion fo arduous as the prefent. We believe that 
every intelligent perfon will concur in admitting, that where the 
temptation to fmuggling is great, zo laws will prove effectual to pre- 
ventit. If this be admitted, would it not feem that the labour of 
the general meetings muft prove vain, and that the devices they 
would willingly recommend will be equally futile with thofe which 
have been devifed by others in the fame walk? If fmuggling in this 
article does prevail (which, from the affertions of this worthy gentle- 
man, we are little inclined to doubt), let the caufe of that fmuggling 
be removed, by admitting a well regulated exportation of that ar- 
ticle, and it will then ftop in courfe. Of two circumitances this 
writer feems to be, without reafon, afraid, viz. that if exportaticn 
were on any terms permitted, the quantity of wool produced in Bri- 
tain would not be fufficient to employ our own manufagturers, and 
that if the French could obtain our wool, they would not purchafe 
cloth, &c. of our fabrics.—As to the firft, there can be no doubt 
but the quantity produced would in all cafes, temporary vibrations 
only excepted, keep pace with the demand. And as co the latt, 
itis equally certain that a manufacture loaded with freight, com- 
miflion, infurance, and duty on a raw material, can never come 
into competition, other circumftances being equal, with a home 
manufacture, where all thefe are nothing.—The example of Hol- 
land with regard to flax proves this to a demonftration. Though 
Holland boafts of a linen manufa@ture, which would cut down that 
of Britain were it not for the duties on entry, yet fhe never has 
been fo ill advifed as to ftop the exportation of flax to Britain, as 
the finds this conftitutes a very valuable branch of trade. The time 
we hope approaches when things of this nature will be viewed on 
more liberal princip!es than heretofore, and when, inttead of de- 
viling new reftraints to cramp induftry, and thus neceffarily to en- 
hance the price of manufaétures, goods of ail kinds will be permit- 
ted to circulate more freely than hitherto, and trade be allowed to 
hind out its own natural level. 

Though we are not convinced, by the arguments of this writer, 
of the utility of his labours, or the propriety of the meafures he 
tecommends, we heartily concur with him in condemning the very 
liberal language of thofe who have oppofed him. Js it not poflible 
for two men, with the beit intentions, to fee the fame object under 
very different points of view ?—Why fhould they not, therefore, be 
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allowed to differ in opinion, without being liable to the imputation 
of being knaves, or fraudulent impoftors? We are forry to think 
that men of fuch eminent literary characters as fome of thofe who 
are noticed in this pamphlet, fhould have fo far demeaned them- 
felves as to throw out imputations which only could accord with the 
charaster of the turbulent leader of a mob! KX 72. 


Art. 19. Political Sketches, infcribed to his Excellency John Adams, 
Minifter Plenipotentiary from the United States to the Court of 
Great Britain. By a Citizen of the United States, 8vo. 2s. 
Dilly. 1787. 

The firft of thefe Sketches contains fome ftri€tures on the Abbé 
Mably’s Remarks concerning the Government, &c. of the United 
States*, The Author chiefly confines himfelf to that part of the 
Abbé’s remarks where the American revolution, her laws, and go- 
vernment, are compared to certain hiftorical events and inftitutions 
of the ancients. He maintains, ‘ that there never was, before the 
American revolution, an inftance of a nation forming its own 
government, on the original foundations of human rights, revealed 
by a ftudy of the laws of nature; and creating every civil organ, 
agreeably to the three aéts which conftitute juft government.’ To 
decide rightly on this matter, the Author ought to have determined 
what the original foundations of human rights are, and how they 
might be revealed by a fudy of the laws of nature, He writes ina 
lively ftyle, and we with that his reafoning:had been founded on a 
firmer bafe, or, at leait, that he had demonitrated his firft prin- 
ciples, To fay, that ‘ the governments of America prefent the MOST 
FINISHED political forms,’ page 1. is boid. ‘Che aflertion ought to 
have been fupported by fufficient proofs and arguments. How 
many political writers have called the Exglifh conftitution the moft 
finifoed ? 

In the fecond Sketch, the Author refutes the opinion of Mont- 
efquieu, that virtue is the peculiar principle on which the ftruéture 
of democracy refts. Much ftrength of reafoning is here difplayed, 
and the refult is, * that liberty, and the complete? complication of 
laws, and the fulleft difperfion of luxury through every vein of the body 
politic, are in all degrees and refpeds compatible with each other.’ As 
facts are always preferred to ipeculative reafoning, we cannot en- 
tirely affent to the foregoing conclufion. What deftroyed the Gre- 
cian republics? Luxury. What was the overthrow of the Roman 
commonwealth? Luxury. Examples are numerous; and if luxury 
was not the immediate or proximate caufe of the decline of re- 
publics, it mutt furely be allowed to have been the primary and 
eficient caufe; forif a republic be overturned by the ambition of 
tyrants, that ambition will be found to arife originally from luxury, 
or a detire to gratify the predominant appetites. 

_ The Author’s aim, in the third Sketch, is to thew, that the de- 
mocracies of America cannot degenerate into ariftocracies. Here 


me — almoft a repetition of the arguments ufed in the foregoing 
etch. 


a 


* Por an account of this work, fee Review, vol. lxxi. p. 373+ 
and vol. Ixxii. p. 146. 
To 
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To vindicate the American democracies from all objection, the 
theory of Montefq uieu, wherein a {mall territory is made an eflen- 
tial property of their forms, is combated and refuted. 

In the fifth Sketch, the Author advances feveral thoughts con- 
cerning the balance of power. In America, he fays, the balance of 
Europe will not apply. What may in future be the cafe we know 
not; but it is evident that America would not fo eafily have thrown 
of the Englith yoke, had France been neutral. 

Religion forms the fubject of the fixth and laft of thefe pieces. 
The Author here juftly cenfures the American coniftitutions for 
tolerating only Chriftian fects; but he appears, in fome degree, to 
contradict himfelf, for, in a fubfequent page, he acknowledges that 
the State of Maryland gives liberty to every man to worfhip God in 
the manner which he thinks moft acceptable to him. Religion, he 
feems to think, makes no part of the government of a ftate, and 
that univerfal toleration should therefore be allowed. — 

Though we coincide with this ingenious Writer in moft of his 
opinions, we mult neverthelefs obferve, that his Sketches feem to te 
the hafty production of a precipitate pen, ‘guided by a hand not yet 
fuficiently under the controul of calm and deep reflection. 


TRADE and COMMERCE, &e. Bm. 


Art. 18. 4 Letter to the Court of Direors of the Society for improve 
ing the Britifh Fifberies. With atlan for the Erection of Villages. 
Humbly fubmitted to their Confideration. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 
1787. 

This writer feems well acquainted with the fubjec&t, and we hope 
his judicious remarks will be duly attended to by the Direétors. 
He condemns the plan for erecting buildings at the expence of the 
Society, and propofes to let out land on building leafes of twenty- 
one years; he chufes this method in preference to that of feuiz 
(a particular mode of granting leafes in perpetuity), bécaufe he 
thinks this would lefs thwart the prejudices of the inhabitants. We 
fear, however, that by endeavouring, in this refpeét, to avoid one 
inconvenience, he would fall into another. The granting of feus 
might not perhaps accord entirely with the ariftocratic ideas of an 
Highland laird: but would not. the idea of building on the precari- 
ous tenure of a fhort leafe be difliked by the people who mutt form 
the fettlements? We think the Direétors of this benevolent Society 
will find more difficulty in properly applying their funds to the pur- 
poies intended than they feem to have been originally aware of ; but 
it is to be’ hoped, that by a cautious attention to circumftances, and 
firmnefs in the execution of the plans they may at laft adopt, they 
will prove more fuccefsful than thofe who have engaged in fimilar 


— 


Art. 19. Suggeftions for rendering the Inclofure of Common Fields and 
Wafte Lands a Source of Population and Riches. By Thomas Stone, 
Land and ‘Tythe Surveyor, Bedford. 8vo. is. 6d. Robinfons, 
1787. 

A wellemeant performance, intended to open the eyes of people 
who, incapable of reafoning themfelves, are apt to be affected by 
vulgar 
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vulgar prejudices. ‘Thofe who are accuftomed to accurate inveftiga- 
tion, will here meet with very little to make amends for the trouble of 
reading ; but to others it may be of fome ufe, and prejudicial to 
none, as it is, at the worit, an harmlefs performance. We are very 
giad to find that the vulgarifms we had occafion to reprehend in Mr, 


Stone’s Effay on Agriculture (See Rev. for March, p. 257) do not 
occur in the prefent work. n— f 


Art. 20. Enclofures a Caufe of improved Agriculture, of Plenty and 
Cheapnels of Provifions, of Population, and of both private and 
national Wealth; being an Examination of two Pamphlets, en- 
titled, the one, 4 folitical Enquiry into the Confequences of enclofing 
Wafte Lands, and the Caufe of the prefent high Price of Butchers 
Meat*, &c.—the other, Curfory Remarks upon Enclofures, by a 
Country Farmer +. By the Rev. J. Howlett, Vicar of Great Dun- 
mow, Effex. 8vo. 2s. Richardfon. 1757. 

Mr. Howlett once more fteps forth as a champion in the cavfe of 
enclofures, and he weilds his arms with his wonted force and adroit. 
nefs. The firft pamphlet above-named appeared to us to be written 
with fo much fpirit and ingenuity as to deferve an anfwer; and we 
are bound to make our beft bow to the reverend vicar for the compli- 
ment he has paid us in giving it that anfwer, which we freely acknow- 
ledge to be full and fatisfa€tory. We are no friends to defpondency, 
and are always happy when we meet with an author who gives good 
reafons for making us cheerful] and contented with our prefent fitua- 
tion ; and to few have we been more obliged in this refpeét than to 
Mr. Howlett. 

The writer of the pamphlet, to which this is chiefly an anfwer, 
had endeavoured to prove, 

*¢ aft, That the enclofures which have taken place in the courfe of 
the Jaft thirty years have already advanced the price of butchers 
meat three halfpence in the pound more than the advance of -price 
on other things ; and 

“* 2d, That fhould all the wafte lands !in the kingdom be enclofed 
and cultivated, the price of butchers meat would be raifed to nine- 
pence, ora fhilling in the pound.”—Mr. Howlett, on the con:rary 
contends, and we think fuily proves, 

‘ aft, That the aflertion that the price of butchers meat is advan- 
ced three halfpence in the pound, in the courfe of the laft thirty 
years, more than the advance of price on other things, 18 NOT 
TRUE. 

‘ 2d, Granting it to be true, that our enclofures cannot have oc- 
cafioned it. 

* 3d, Allowing even both, that there is not the finalleft probabi- 
lity that the enclofure and cultivation of all our waftes and commons 
would raife the price of butchers meat to ninepence, or a fhilling in 
the pound. And 

‘ 4th, Admitting all the three facts, that flill our Author’s arge- 
ments againit enclofures would be inconclufive.’ 

Each of thefe propofitions he demonftrates in detail with a force of 
argument which it will not be eafy to fubvert. 





* Vid. Rey. vol. Ixxiii. p- 460, t Vol. Ixxyv. Pp: 148. 
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try Farmer and the London Committee, appointed to con- 
Par wapne of the high prices of provifions, are favoured in their 
se with fome remarks which will not afford them a high degree of 


fatisfaction. f le 


IrnisH CATHOLICS. 


j Letter from the Moft Reverend Do&or Butler, titular 
A 25 of ee to the Right Honourable Lord Vifcount 
Kenmare; relative to the Bifhop of Cloyne’s * Prefent State.of the 
Church of Ireland.” 8vo. 6d. Coghlan. =e 
Dr. Butler warmly afferts the fincerity of Catholic bifhops in taks 
ing the teft of allegiance required by the government, and juftifies 
the oath they take at their confecration, which he fays is taken by 
them both in Catholic and Proteftant ftates throughout the world, 
and which being of almoft eight hundred years date, there has been 
fufficient time for every fovereign to know the meaning of it. 
This is the principal objeét of the prefent publication. ‘The Author 
ropofes to leave other matters to a public and formal an{wer to the 
Bifhop of Cloyne’s ftrictures, which he fays matt be given; and 
which, perhaps, és given: for we have feen an advertifement of ‘* a 
juftification of the Roman Catholic religion *, in anfwer to the Bifhop 
of Cloyne.” ‘The publication itfelf hath not yet fallen into our 


hands, NO 


MILITARY. 


Art. 22. 4 Hiffory of the Campaigns of 1780 and 1781 in the Southern 
Provinces of North America. By Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton, 
Commandant of the late Britifh Legion. 4to. 11. 6s. Boards. 
Cadell. 1787. 

Colonel Tarleton’s hiftory commences with D’Eftaing’s fruitlefs 
attack on Savannah, in the Autumn of 1779, and then proceeds to 
give a minute detail of all the military operations in both the Caro- 
linas and part of Virginia, until the furrender of York-town and 
Gloucefter, O&. 19, 1781, when Lord Cornwallis, with his whole 
army, fell into the hands of the Americans: that memorable event 
which crowned the military toils of the American Fadius with final 
fuccefs, and gave INDEPENDENCE to America! 

In moft of the tranfactions here recorded, Colonel Tarleton was 
perfonally concerned ; fo that their authenticity, the moft material 
circumitance in all hiftorical narratives, cannot (we fuppofe) be call- 
ed in queftion; and, in order to confirm what he has advanced, he 
has regularly inferted, at the end of each chapter, and in connexion 
with the preceding details, many original letters from the command- 
érsin chief, and other officers. Of thefe, the difpatches to govern- 
ment, which have been publifhed in the Gazettes, with proclama- 
tions, general orders, &c. make the moft confiderable part, though 
there are likewife a great number of private letters, efpecially from 
Lord Cornwallis to Colonel Tarleton, which have not before been 
publithed : moft of them contain temporary direétions and private 
intelligence, relative to the marches, difpofition, detachments, &c. 
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* By Dr. Butler. 
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of the two armies, and other communications, which tend to explain 
the feveral plans of operation. 

That the narrative might not be interrupted by a detail of fuch 
events as occurred in the fouth, after Lord Cornwallis had left thofe 
parts open (and to which parts the American General, Green, did not 
negleét the opportunity of directing his views), the Colonel has judi. 
cioufly added an account of them, in his apfendix ; they are given 
from good authority, and, generally, in the words of the refpective 
commanders. 

The work is enriched with fome explanatory maps and plans, efpe- 
cially thofe relating to the battles of Camden and Guildford, and 
the fieges of Charles-town and York-town, befide a large general 
map of the country. 

The volume is handfomely printed, and, on the whole, notwith- 
ftanding fome imperfections, which good judges have hinted to us, 
does credit to the Author as an officer. A Reviewer, who is only a 
man of letters and not a man of war, cannot pretend to {peak with 
critical precifion of the merit of a work of this kind, efpecially where 
the remotenefs of the fcene places the objeéts beyond every point of 
view that might ferve to render them diftinct. R 

— ™ 


Poor. 


Art. 23. The Abridgment of a Plan for an honourable, effe&ual, and 
permanent Relief for all the Poor of England. By atLady. 4to. 2s. 
Hookham. 1787. 

This lady, whofe fympathetic feelings for the miferies of poverty, 
are greatly to her honour, propofes county workhoufes, with four for 
the metropolis ; and becaufe the attention of gentlemen is engroffed 
by legiflation, racing at Newmarket, and by the gaming-table, the 
propofes to veft the management of thefe poor-houfes in /adies. She 
gives a plan for conftructing the houfes, and fketches out the do- 
meftic economy of them, with many other propofals and hints, 
more humane in fpeculation than (in our opinion) wes” 


DRAMATIC, 


Art. 24. The Death of Dion, a Tragedy. Written by Mr. Thos 
mas Harwood of Univeriity College, Oxford. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Scatcherd and Whitaker. 1787. 

If the Author of this piece feels a propenfity to this fpecies of 
compofition, we are afraid that he has not waited to diftinguifh be- 
tween inclination and the true dramatic talent. Should he be re- 
folved to perfilt in this career, we would advife him to read with di- 
ligence thofe authors who have beft fucceeded in dramatic dialogue, 
and have practifed the great fecret of uniting fimplicity with dig- 
nity, and of giving a natural air to the molt adorned and fhining 
paflages. There are many objections to this piece. The very title 
fets out with an error: why callit the Deathof Dion? The cata- 
itrophe is difcovered at once. Addifon called his piece Caro, and 
not the Deatu of Cato. All critics have agreed in finding the 
fame fault with Otway’s Venice Preferved, or a Plot Difcovered. We 
proceed from the title to the Dramatis Perfone, and there we find 2 


name which no ator can pronounce, Icetes. This looks uncouth 
to 
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| The verfification requires that it fhould be Ticetes, 
ch opal print it fo? As to the fable, it turns upon the defign 
fe f Calippus, who has lived in friendfhip with Dion, and honours 
ot his virtues, but thinks his ambition dangerous. He is determined 


: ut him off; and for this purpofe his plot is formed in 
ene tnd "bet how? A foldier is called in with the ufual word of 
ve command, WHat Ho! and receives orders to bring the chofen band 

before Calippus. A body of foldiers foon comes forward : expecta- 
e tion is raifed, but difappointed. Calippus fays, ‘ My friends, pre- 
nd « pare to follow,’ and all go out with a flourifh. The confpiracy 
ral is thus formed, and remains in ambufh, tll itis time to put an end 

co thedrama. Inthe laft act, Dion fends for Calippus, who imme- 
he diately enters with Lycon and Soldiers. Dion fays to Calippus, ‘ Here 
1S, ‘ repofe thy vengeance ; which is by no means a natural expreffion. 
a Lycon cries out, ‘ Then fall: Delay is cruelty ;’ and Dion is inftantly 
th ftabbed, Calippus and his confpirators leave him to utter his laft fen- 
re timents, and the piece concludes. ‘The true dramatic paflions are 
of never excited; no fituation rifes to terror, and pity is no where 


touched. The fentiments throughout are trite; the language aims 
at finery, but reaches nothing but the quaint and the unnatural. ‘The 
diétion is of courfe always feeble, and very often ungrammatical. f 








nd To give a ftring of quotations merely to exhibit blemithes, would s 
8. be both tedious and painful. We with the Author better fuccefs in 
his next attempt. A. . YY. yt | 

ha Art. 25. Nina, or the Madne/s of Love: a Comedy, in Two Aas, 

od tranflated from the French by the Author of Maria, or the Gene- 

in rous Ruffic. S8vo. 1s. Elliot and Co. 1787. 

- This piece is dedicated to the Hon. Mrs Hobart; andin a pre- 

ny face the Author tells us, that it is founded on a real fact; the ac- | 

. count of which is as follows. ‘ Ata village in the neighbourhood 
: of Rouenne in Normandy, the unfortunate Nina contrives to wait 

, her GermMeEIuL, to whom, withthe confent of her parents, fhe had | 

| promifed her hand. Previous to the celebration of their intended 

- Duptials, he was fummoned to Paris. On the day fixed for his re- 

d, turn, Niwa repaired to the {pot appointed for their interview ; but 


inftead of her lover, found the melancholy tidings of his untimely 
of fate: GeERMe1UL was no more. Nina, unableto fuftain this awful 

ftroke of Providence, loft her fenfes. In vain has friendfhip united 
efforts with thofe of time to foothe her forrows, or recal her reafon. 
ii. Nina ftill expecis with anxiety the return of GERMELUL, and each 

revolving day vifits the {pot appointed for their interview.?—The 
bare relation of the faéts is pathetic; and no wonder that a drama 


ie founded upon it has made its way to the ftage. A young lady who } 
k has loft her fenfes, and retains nothing but the memory of her lover, 
ne and of the place where fhe was to meet him, cannot fail to awaken 
ad the tendereft fympathy. That, day after day, the ftills expects to fee 
‘he him, is a circumftance that goes directly to the heart. That a piece, 
We reprefenting a calamity like this, fhould be intended for the Englifh 
r flage, there can be no wonder. It has an intrinfic value that fets 
a : far above ihe pantomime plays which have been lately imported 
wi rom France. It is to be regretted that the race which a number of 


tranflators have been running with Lady W-——, did not leave fuf- 
ficient 





Cae. 


4) . 
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ficient time for any one to prepare this little drama, in a fit man. 
ner, for the ftage. Though the original fucceeded at Paris, the 
plot is too thin and meagre. There was ample room for invention ; 
and we are of opinion, that a well-condusted fable, on fo interefting 
a ftory, would not only meet with great fuccefs, but do credit to 
the writer. The madnefs of Nixa is in many places happily 
touched: even in the bare perufal of it, a tear is often ready to ftart, 
From the ftriét truth of the fads, the ftage required fome deviation, 
This is a licence always allowed to fictitious diftrefs. GERMEtuL, 
in the drama, is ftill alive: in the original he returns too abruptly, 
without due preparation. The Englith piece feems to have aimed at 
correcting this defect, but, we think, without fufficient im provement, 
There is another circumitance that required the utmoft management, 
Nina, in the interview with her lover, recovers her reafon. This 
furely ought to proceed by flow degrees ; but it is too much hurried, 
and probability is fcarcely preferved. The tranflator, however, 
ought not to be cenfured. To make a drama, like this, perfect in its 
kind, time and confideration were neceflary. Our modern writers 
are galloping their {pur-galled Pegafus to come in firft at the win- 
ning-poft, and the laurel falls to the thare of none. M—y 


Art. 26. Diamond cut Diamond: a Comedy in Two A&ts, tranflated 
from the French of Guerre ouverte, ou Rufe contre Rufe. By Lady 
Wallace. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1787. 


Art.27. The Midnight Hour, or War of Wits: a Farce in Two 
Aéts, tranflated from the French. 8vo. is. Symonds. 1787. 
We take thefe two pieces together, as they are tranflations of the 

fame French piece, which, it feems, has had great fuccefs at Paris. 

The laft of thefe tranflators fays, he offered his performance to the 

little theatre in the Haymarket; but it was not received, becaufe it 

was to be foreftalled at Covent Garden. The writer therefore deter- 
mined to publifh, aware that the joftling race our dramatic authors 
run, in importing Jucce/sful pieces from Paris, has urged him to a hafy 
tranflation. ‘This writer further adds, that a piece, the chief merit of 
which confifis in pantomimical fituations, is not wholly calculated for 
the clofet of critici/m. The obfervation is candid and true. What- 
ever may have been the fuccefs of the original, we do not think it 

a proof either of the genius of the French dramatic writers, or the 

tafte of the audience ; much lefs can we think, that the writers of 

our Own country, who run a race for fuch commodities, are intitled 
to any degree of commendation: nor can we fee any reafon why 

a Lady of fathion fhould join in the race. 

_ Of the diftin& merits of the two pieces before us, it is not our 

Intention to make a comparifon. We are prefented with foreign 

trumpery in each of them. Much lefs is it our intention to analyfe 

the fable of the French author. The whole is built upon the ftrongeft 
improbability, and the tricks that follow may divert the lovers of 
pantomime, but cannot deferve the attention of the judicious reader, 
who knows, that when the Drama ceafes to be the reprefentation of 
human life and manners, it becomes a worthlefs performance. We 
have often feen, on the ftage, how a man, by overhearing part of 
converfation, may be led into a miftake; how a woman in difguife 
may 
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‘ for a man; and finally, how a trunk may be brought into 
mY ith a man ‘concealed - it. It is from fuch incidents that 
the mirth of the audience muft arife. It has been long fince obferved, 
that men in general can fee better than they underftand ; and if fuch 

roductions continue to be in favour with the Managers of our 
theatres, it may be apprehended, that the public will owe them very 


little obligation. fi — P 
; , POETRY. Z 


Art. 28. The Riddle. By the late unhappy George Robert Fitz- 
gerald, Efq. With Notes, by W. Bingley, formerly of London, 
Bookfeller. 4to. 1s. Jamefon. 1787. 

When we perufed this fingular compofition, we thought it fo very 
indecent, that it would be impoffible for us to praife it, whatever 
might be its poetical merit ; but the Editor informs usin his Preface, 
‘that the Auchor’s /ecret bears a name as delicate as any in the Eng- 
lih language ; notwithftanding the few loofe verfes which the Author 
has introduced under the denomination of ‘* arch entendre double.” 
—On a fecond confideration, however, by a guefs at the /ecret, we 
were inclined to believe the Editor; who offers a premium of £ not 
lefs than 5 guineas for the moit appofite poetical interpretation of, or 
anfwer to it.? The Riddle fhews that the unhappy Author was 2 
man of abilities. Yet, although we allow the ingenuity of the ‘ loofe 
verfes’ being applied fo fully to two different ideas, we think them 
improper to be read by a modett female *. 

N.B. Mr. Fitzgerald is the perfon who was executed with the 
noted Brecknock, and others, for the murder of Mr. M‘Donnel, in 


Ireland. G. 4. 


NoveEts. 


Art. 29. Henrietta of Gerftenfeld; a German Story. t2mo. 2s. 6d. 
: fewed, Lane. 1787. 

The German Novelift may be faid to paint according to Nature,— 
but it is not Nature ‘ trickt’ and ‘ frounct,’ or as the French exprefs 
it, La Nature fardée, which he is fond of exhibiting :—no, he rather 
chofes to reprefent her plain and unadorned. In a word, the cha- 
racteriltic of his romances is fimplicity. 

In the hiftory of Henrietta of Geritenfeld all the fimplicity we have 
hinted at is to be found ; and on the {core of morality it is truly ex- 
cellent——But it is greatly wanting in thofe delicate and pathetic 
touches, which fo particularly diftinguifh the writings of a Gefner, 
and a Klopftock ; and which, indeed, we have fometimes difcovered 
in thofe of Mr. Wieland, by whom the prefent performance is aflerted 
to be written. The truth of this affertion, however, we are not a 
little inclined to doubt. 

The incidents appear to be borrowed, with fome variation, from 
the “* Memoirs of a French Nobleman,” whofe ftory is likewife re- 


lated in the Guardian, N° 150. A, 73. 





* Some part of the Author’s wit appears to have been levelled at 
certain eminent law characters, in Ireland ; a circumftance which, the 
Editor feems to apprehend, might poflibly tend, in fome degree, to 


ae the wretched fate of the fatirift: but ghis, furely, was im- 
ofible, 


Art. 
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Art. 30. The Hiftory of Henrietta Mortimer. 12mo. 2 Vols, 5% 
fewed. Hookham. 1787. 
Were the merits of a novel to lie in its intrigo, as Mr. Bayes ex. 
refles it, in the heaping of incident on incident, and that in de. 
fiance of eftablithed rules, the hiftory of Henrietta Mortimer would 
be a capital performance indeed! The plot of it is as extravagant as 
that of a Spanith comedy, in which there is ufually fuch a multipli- 
city of events, that the mind is kept continually and painfully on the 
ftretch, in order to retain or retrace them. Such a compofition has 
little to recommend it to notice. There can be no delineation of 
character—there can be no difplay of fentiment. The pages are 
taken up in twifting, and then endeavouring to untie a knot, which, 
after all, the ingenious savifer is generally obliged to cut. 
From the ftyle of this novel, we fuppofe it to be the produion 
of a female pen. ‘ Mr. Selby is a gentleman of a pretty fortune,’ 
¢ Lady Sophia is never dowz till nine o’clock ;’ and fo forth. A- A, 


Art. 31. The Hiftory of Mifs Greville. By the Author of £ Intereft. 
ing Memoirs *.’ 3 Vols. 12mo. 7s. 6d. fewed. Cadell. 1787, 
We have feldom perufed a novel with which we have been better 

pleafed, or more affected, than with the prefent; and we regret that 

the limits of our Review will not permit us to expatiate fo much upe 
on the merits of this production as we could wifh. Many and beau- 
tiful are the paffages we could felect for the gratification of our 

, readers, did not this reafon prevent us. Some of the fcenes are 

drawn with exquifite tendernefs and pathos, the fentiments are pure 
and virtuous, and the janguage in which they are clothed is for 
the moft part elegant. Weare not of opinion that the Author has 
altogether proved what fhe was defirous of illuftrating—the poffibi- 
lity of overcoming a firft attachment. After frequent and great 
Rruggles in the mind of the heroine to acquire a victory over her un- 
happily-placed affections, many and deep regrets appear to difturb 
her happinefs and interrupt her tranquillity. Mrs. Keir holds a dif- 
tinguifheda place among the novelifts of the prefent age ; and what 
age has abounded more in this fpecies of writers? It is beyond the 
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power of any one, endued with the fmalleit fhare of ‘ divine fenfibi- 
lity,’ to rife from the perufal of thefe volumes without feeling his 
heart meliorated, his affections expanded, and directed to their pro« 
per objects, and his virtuous inclinations confirmed. S.BR.- 
Art. 32. The Minor; or Hiftory of George O’Nial, Efq. 12mo, f 


2 Vols. ss. fewed. Lane. 
In this ill-written book, the Author has reprefented human nature 
in the moft ugly and unfeemly fhapes. His perfons can only be 
compared, in filthinefs, with the fauns and fatyrs of poetic days. 


Epucation, Scuoot Books, &c. A: fh 
Art. 33. The Looking Gla/s for the Mind; or intelle@ual Mirror. Bee 


ing a Collection of Stories and Tales, chiefly tranflated from 
L’Ami des Enfans. 12zmo. 2s. 6d. bound. Newbery. 1787. 
As M. Berquin’s Cdildren’s Friend has gained fuch univerfal ape 


plaufe, this fele&tion from that work will meet with general approe 
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* See Rev. vol. xxiv. p. 307. 





bation, 
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bation. The ftories are told in eafy, flowing language, and are well 
calculated for the entertainment and inftruction of young readers. ©q, 


Art. 34. The Raticual Dame; or, Hints towards fupplying Prattle 
for Children. 12mo. 1s. 6d. fewed. Marfhall. 1786. 

Avery ‘rational’ compilation for young perfons of both fexes, 
containing defcriptions and plates of quadrupeds, reptiles, infects, 
ge. The defcriptions are fhort and clear; but they would, perhaps, 
he more fuitable to young underftandings, if the language were lefs 
technical ; few children, for inftance, can tell what 1s meant by 
‘ digitated animals, the /arve of gnats, the pape of butterflies,” 


e &c, &C p° 
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9 Art. 35. La Bonne Mire. Contenant de petites Pieces Dramatiques, 

&c. i.@. The Good Mother. Containing little Dramatic Pieces, 
n each preceded by the Definition and followed by the Moral, be- 
- tween the Good Mother and her two Daughters, &c. By M. 
A, Perrin. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. Law, &c. 1786. 
je Books of education in our own language have lately encreafed in an if 
r. extraordinary degree, and Freach collections ‘* 4 lufage dela jenncfe,”’ 
9 and ** a /’ufage des écoles,”’ are coming out very frequently. The pre- 
it fent ison a plan, which, we think, has not yet been adopted. It 
» ‘FE «coniitts of little dramas, each preceded by a definition (in a conver. 
ts faiion between the Good Mother and her two daughters) of the lead- 
if ing title of the play : for inftance, in the drama of ‘ The Benevolent i 
e Young Lady,’ the Good Morher afks her children what benevolence 
re is? and if their anfwers do not quite agree with her ideas, fhe ex- 
or plains them farther. Thefe are followed by the moral of the play, 
a8 which is, in our Opinion, a good thought, and, as well as the defi- 
a. nitions, executed in a commendable manner. After this are given 
at hiftorical fketches and anecdotes fuitable to the preceding drama ; 
1: but many of the anecdotes, &c. have been already publifhed in pro- 
-b ductions fimilar to La Bonne Mere. 
fo In a word, this compilement is well adapted for the entertainment | | 
at and improvement of young ladies, in particular, who are learning j 
1€ the French language; yet it may alfo be read with advantage by 
ie youth of both fexes. We with, indeed, it had been more correatly 
‘is printed. he 
Qe ‘ ° @ 

Law. 

a Art, 36. The fuperintending Power of the Magiftrate, and the dif- 

cretionary Power of Pariih Officers, in the apprenticing of Parifh 
re Children, confidered. With a fhort Addrefs to Thomas Gilbert, 
be Efg. relative to the Repeal of the Poor Laws. 8vo. 45, 

Whieldon. 1787. | } 
Bh This pamphlet originated on the following occafion : 

One of the churchwardens, and one of -the overfeers of a parifh, 
eo refufing to concur in executing indentures for putting out two parifl 
m children as apprentices, the other overfeer complained of this con- 


du&, and the parties perfifting in their refufal, the juftices levied'a 
p- fine of twenty fhillings upon each of them for negligence of office. 
0 An action of trefpafs was brought by the overfeer who had been 
bm ned, again{t two of the juitices for levying the penalty without jurif- 


n was ely, 1787. G diction ; 
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didtion ; and the caufe being tried at the Summer affizes 1786, at 

untingdon, a verdict was given for the plaintiff, fubje& neverthe. 
efs to the opinion of the court of Common Pleas, 1n matters of law 
arifing on the trial. At Michaelmas term, this court, without hav. 
ing the cafe fully argued before them (as it 1s reprefented), ordered 
the verdict to be confirmed. 

The defendants now appeal to the public, and ftate, that by 
43 Eliz. fec. 5. ‘* It foall be lawful for the churchwardens and over. 
feers, or the greater part of them, dy the afent of any two juftices of 
the peace aforefaid, to bind any fuch children as aforefaid to be 
apprentices, where they feall fee convenient.” It was argued againft 
them at Huntingdon, that the greater part required by the act was 
wanting ; two officers being for binding, and two againft it: that 
the required affent of the jultices is /ub/equent to the application of 
fuch officers; fo that their interference previous to an application 
was extra-judicial : that the application muft be voluntary, not com. 
pulfive ; for the officers may refufe to bind fuch children apprentices 
with impunity: and that therefore the profecution muft be deemed 
oppreflive and malicious. 

The defendants now reply, that the feveral fetions of a ftatute 
are to be compared together to obtain the complete meaning of 
them ; for that the moment the will of the fubject can impede the 
will of the legiflature with impunity, that moment the wiil of the 
legiflature ceafes to ve alaw: that though the law velts a difcre. 


tionary power in the officers to bind paupers, where they may fee . 


convenient, to bind them fomewhere is their duty: that the officers 
have a difcretionary power to relieve the impotent, either in a work- 
houfe or out of it, but they have no difcretionary power to ftarve 
them ; therefore, as fect. 2. inflicis a penalty of twenty fhillings on 
officers who are negligent in their office, an officer refufing to bind 
out children is liable to the penalty. 

The court however did not adopt this confiruétion ; and the fault 
is imputed to the counfel retained in the court of Common Pleas, 
who did not enter into the propofed inveftigation. 

The charge of oppreffion and malice, ftarted by the counfellor for 
the plaintiff at Huntingdon, gives rife. to a fevere remonitrance fog 
fo unfounded and wanton an exercile of language. Ae 

, ) 


ExcisE Laws. 


Art. 37. An Appeal to the Common Senfe of the Nation : containing 
fome remarks upon ** An Aé& for repealing certain Duties upon 
Wines imported, and for granting new Duties,” &c. fhewing 
that no Englifhman, as the Law now ftands, is fafe in his Bed, 
unlefs in Prifon. By §S. Purlewent, of Lincaln’s-Inn. 8vo. 1% 
Wilkie. 1787. 

By the aét 2 Geo. III. ¢. 59. f. 39. perfons giving or ufing a falfe 
permit for the removal of foreign wine, muft forfeit soo/. By f. 40. 
the fame penalty is impofed on forging, or ufing forged certificates 
of recognizance. And by f. 41. in every action for the faid penal 
ties, fufficient bail fhall be given. It is contended, that, by thefé 
claufes, a perfon is punifhed before he is tried: that the moft vit- 


tuons man is placed in a worfe fituation than 2 common pickpocket, 
houk- 
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hiufebreaker, or highwayman; and rufians are furnifhed with the 
means of tearing him. from his wife and family, at a moment’s 
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notice. 
No friend to liberty can confiftently argue for an extenfion of 


excife laws, nor can any friend to his country with that fmuggling 
fhould be carried on with impunity: fmuggling being not only, as 
it is tenderly extenuated, cheating the king, but a fraud upon every 
honeft man who is taxed for the fupport of government. Whea, 
therefore, we fee the pofible abufe of the powers directed to fupprefs 
fmuggling, held out in a tremendous light, it is but natural to turn 
back to fuch revenue laws as have exifted for a feries of years, to fee 
how they have operated upon thofe who have been fubje&t to them. 
In fuch a rettofpect we fhall perceive, that to give them due effeé, 
they aré not to be rendered vexatious ; and that the complaints of 
them have not been fo often made by fufferers under them, as by 
unconcerned theorifts, who preferve no meafure when it fuits them 
toraife an alarm. Let any temperate man judge whether an enemy 
toexcife laws does not defeat his own purpofe, by ftarting the fol- 
lowing objection to this act: * In time of war it may be ufedas a 
political engine to ruin the nation; and is attended with this con- 
venience to your enemy, that the perfon who chufes to make ufe of 
the ftatute may employ it without fufpicion and without detection. 
The wifeft {chemes may be fruftrated, the beft plans the beft of mi- 
nifers can form, rendered ufelefs by it. An hour may be of the 
moft important confequence to the falvation of this nation, and yet 
by this act you have armed your enemies with a power of feizing 
every naval and military officer at that very critical moment when 
their country calls for their affiftance. God knows, many of thofe 
brave fellows are not always in the moft affluent circumftances. 
oy then gre they to find bail for soo/, 1coo/. or 1500/. if ar~ 
refted ?? 

Happy then was it for the nation that this ftatute was not in 
being at the time of the late memorable bombardment of Gibraltar, 
when foreign wines f{carcely waited for formal permits. And if 
martial law in a garrifon had fet a civil arreft at defiance, the reme 
might have been itated as worfe than the difeafe. We 


MiIscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 38. The Memoirs of Mrs. Sophia Baddeley, late of Drury-Lanet 
Theatre. By Mrs, Elizabeth Steele. 12mo. 6 Vols. 18s. fewed. 
Hookham. 1787. 

The fuccefs of Mrs. Bellamy’s memoirs hath, no doubt, paved 
the way for thefe relative to her profefional filter ; and here too, 
as in i former publication, many are the zames introduced, 
and mafyy the reputations that are ‘* hack’d and hew’d,” paft all 
mending.—But, Ladiés, you fhould confider that if this practice 
Continues, the caufe of plea/ure, your /acred caufe! mult, in confe- 
quence, greatly fuffer. Ye priefteffes of Cyprus, who will then dare 
to facrifice at your altars? ‘* Gallants, beware! look fharp! take 
roel For, fooner or later, all vill out ; and then, brothers, uncles, 
thers, aye and grandfathers too, will fland expofed, as in thefo 

2 volumes, 
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; ' 
volumes, and pointed out by the finger of fcorn, and the eye of 
ridicule. 7 . 

peatum admiffi rifum tencatis ? 
Adad! even Reviewers themfelves may not be fafe! 


Art. 39. The complete Infirudor of Short Hand. Upon Principles 
applicable to the European Languages, and alfo to the technical 
Terms ufed by Anatomilts; and more comprehenfive and eafy to 
write and read than any other Syftem hitherto publifhed. By 
W. J. Blanchard, near twenty Years Practifer of the Art in Weft. 
miniter-hall. 4to. rl. as. Author. . 

We have repeatedly given our fentiments on fhort-hand fyftems, 
This performance confirms asin our former opinions. Mr. Bianchard’s 
fhort-hand may doubilefs be eafily and expeditioufly written by an 
adept in the art; and as to its ambiguity, our Readers may form 
their own thoughts, when we apprize them, that in the courfe of 
four hours from our firft taking up the book, though totally unac- 
quainted with Mr. Blanchard’s fyflem, which is materially different 
from all others that we know, we were enabled to read a quarto 

age of writing in {mall charatters, and to difcover that the Author, 
mntentionally we fuppofe, has omitted to infert in the explication 
which is placed on the oppofite page in letter prefs, feveral words 
and fentences occurring in the engraved page. ‘Thus the explica- 

tion of near the th rd part of the feventh line of the plate, at p. 39. 

is omitted in the eleventh line of the printed page ; the words want- 

ing are, ‘ and indeed if we confider the common punifhments.’ Not 
to mention others in the fame page, which we fuppofe were left to 
be fupplied by the diligent learner. _——m 

Art. 40. The Poff Chaife Companion: or, Traveller’s DireGory 

throuch Ireland, &e. By W. Wilfon, Dublin. vo. 1786. 

"| his very ufeful compilation, for a!l travellers in ec. con- 
tains a defcription and dhort hitory of Dublin; a detail of all the 
roads in that kingdom, with their diilances, &c. defcriptions of 
cities, towns, noblemen’s and gentlemen’s ieats, public buildings, 
cattles, ruins, churches, rivers, harbours, mountains, lakes, &c. &€. 
jitts of judges, circuits, pot othce,. exprefs table, and rates of pott- 
ave: “tables of the diflances of the cities, boroughs, market and fea- 
port towns, from. each other, with indexes, &c. The work is 
adorned with engravings of the Giant’s Cau/cway, the water-fall of 
Pall a-Phuca, and a neat map fhewing the Irifh roads, &c. &c. G1 
Art. 41.  Panegyric on Frederick III. King of Pruffia, &c. &c. &e: 

‘Tranilated from the French (which is annexed) of M. Laureau, 

Hiftoriogravher to the Count D’ Artois. By Henry Charles 

Chriitian Newman, A. B. of Trinity Col. Camb. ato. 35. 

Kearfley, &c. 1787, 

. Panegyrics on great men, and worthy charaters, ought to be 
Written in an animated flyle, and their language fhould be orna- 
mental, fublime, and perfpienous. Such we find the French of M. 
Laurea : we with we could fay the fame of the tranflator’s Englih. 
‘The fact is, that Mr. Newman has affected a grandeur of expreflion, 
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but-unfortunately he has not fucceeded ; he has followed the French 
idiom 
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‘diom fo clofely, that he frequently obfcures the rs pe get 
Would our limits permit, we could prefent our readers with fuf~ 


ficient extracts in confirmation of our opinion. 


Art. 42. 4 Letter to the Proprietors of the Undertaking for recovering 
"aad orelerving lavigati be River Dee. By John Manley, 

and preserving the Navigation of the y 

Efg. 400. O° Owen. 1786. ' 

Relates to a difpute between the proprietors and the committee 
who are in the preient,management, ,concerning a due ftatement of 
the accounts of the undertaking ; which feem by no means to an- 
{wer their expectations. We need only remark that there are fecrets 
‘n all adminiltrations, which naturally generate oppofitions; and 
thus men are held to their duty. 


PoLtIce. 


Art. 43. The Reports of the Commiffioners apSointed to examine, take, 
and flag the public Accounts of the Kingdom, prefented to his Ma- 
jefty, and to both Houfes of Parliament ; with Appendixes com- 
plete. By John Lane, Secretary tothe Commiffioners. Vol. 3 *. 
ato. 1]. 108. Boards. Cadell. 1737. Lo» 

We are glad to find, by the appearance of this third volume, that 
the gentlemen, who undertook the execution of the important truft 
of examining into the ftate of the national accounts, have fteadily 
profecuted their labours. ‘The public are here prefented with three 
reports, relative to the manner of pafling the accounts of the cuf- 
toms in the office of auditors of the impreft,—to the charges of the 
management of the cuftom duties in the port of London for 1784,— 
and to the payments of the officers of the cuftoms at the out-ports, 
and to other charges of management incurred on account of the cuf- 


tom revenue for 1784. A— 
THEOLOGY. | 


Art. 44. Ember Days Exercife: or, the true and falfe Minifter de- 
lineated ; in a Differtation on the importance of the Minilftry. 
8vo 6d. Buckland. 

Myftical cant, puritanical feverity, and methodiftical uncharitable- 
nefs are here mixed up by the hands of ignorance and fpiritual pride 
into a potion, which cannot but be highly offenfive to a /ound mind. 


Art. 45.. Odbfervations on the Rev. Andrew Fuller’s late Pamphlet, 
entitled, The Gofpel of Chrift worthy of all Acceptation. In 
which it is attempted farther to confirm his leading Idea, viz. 
that Faith in Chrift is the Duty of act Men who hear the Sound 
of the Gofpel ; by proving, that the univerfal Calls and Invi- 
tations of the Gofpel are founded on the Univerfality of Divine 
Love to finful Man, and on the Death of Jefus Chrift as a Pro. 
pitiation for the Sins of the whole World. By a Lover of all 
Mankind. izmo. god. Buckland, &c. 

This pamphlet may be of fome ufe, in enlarging the conceptions 
of thofe narrow-minded Chriftians, who think the kingdom of 

heaven no larger than the fynagocue of their own little flock. E. 





* ° os 
For the firft volume, fee Review, vol. Ixxiiwmfor the fecond vo- 
ume, fee Review, vol. xxiv, 
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86 SERMONS. ' 


Art. 46. Sermons on feveral important Subje@s; adapted both to thé 
Family and the Clofet. By the late Rev. James Webb. 8vo, 
4s. 6d.fewed. Buckland. 1785. — 

Although thefe fermons will not dear criticifm, they do not de. 
ferve to undergo the moft rigorous teft. They were not intended 
for publication by the Author; and are now printed from notes that 
were taken by one of his hearers at the time they were firlt delivered 
from the pulpit. They appear to have been extemporaneous effu- 
fions, though there is a regular plan purfued through all; and the 
Author never lofes fight of the darling objects of his fyftem—which 
is Calvinifm of the ftricteft fort. 

Between thofe who are too wife in their own conceits to become 
fools in the fcripture fenfe, and thofe who are too foolifh to become 
wife in any fenfe, religion is expofed to a ftruggle which its better 
friends cannot avoid lamenting, though it is to be feared that their 
efforts to prevent it will always prove ineffectual. — = 





S E R M ON 6&. 


I. Delivered in Chrift-Church, Philadelphia, June 21, 1786, at 
opening the Convention of the Proteltant Epifcopal Church, ir 
the States of New-York, New-Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and South-Carolina. By the Right Reve- 
rend Father in God William White, D. D. (then Reétor of 
Chrift-Church and St. Peter’s) now Bifhop of Pennfylvania. 8vo. 
6d. Philadelphia printed. Londonre printed by Rivingtons. 1787. 
An American bifhop is an object of great note! While that coun- 

try retained its conneéiion with Britain, no fuch office could be ingro- 

duced: now that a feparation is effected, we find it eftablithed ! 

With what views we allow not ourfelves to enquire—But prefent our 

readers with the following advertifement prefixed to this difcourfe :—~ 

‘ On Sunday the 4th February 1787, William White, D. D. and 

Samuel Provoit, D. D. were confecrated in the Archiepifcopal cha- 

pel, Lambeth, BISHOPS; the former of Pennfylvania, the latter 

of New-York ; on which occafion the Archbifhop of York prefented 
them, and his Grace, together with the Bifhops of Bath and Wells 
and Peterborough, united with the Archbifhop of Canterbury in the 

Jepofition of hands.’ Dr. White is, henceforth, Bifhop of Penn- 

fylvania; but, we prefume, not Lord Bifhop; nor does he appear 

at the prefent to aflume much prelatical dignity, for his fermon has 
the modeft octavo form: and, though of greater length than we ge- 
nerally find epifcopal difcourfes extended to, bears only the price of 
6d. His text isin the 45th Pfalm, 14th verfe. He writes fenfibly, 
and exprefies himfelf with a degree of energy. He appears to be 
what we call orthodox, and poffibly involves more of church and 
churchifm in his reafoning, than will entirely agree with the fimplicity 
of Chriftianity, or, in its confequences, with the juft liberties of 
mankind. However probable it may be that the pfalm relates to 
the times of the Alefiah, there is fomewhat fanciful (and what, from 

a different quarter, would be called fanatical), when Dr. White ap- 

plies the clothing of wrought gold, mentioned in his text, to what he 

terms the admirable forms of the Englith church. We mean not by 
this so detract from the merit of thefe compofitions, feveral of which 
are 
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are admirabie ; and we will add in favour of this preacher, that he 
{eems to have an acquaintance with the /pirit of Chriftianity, and a 
zeal for real religion, diftinét from thofe forms, and articles, and 
other appendages, which are merely of Suman contrivance. Con- 
formably to this, he expreffes a wifh for a * review of the ecclefiafti- 
cal offices.’ Again he fays, ‘ God forbid that we fhould contend 
for an invariable adherence to any thing confefledly refting on man’s 
authority ;? and farther obferves, ‘ that the mild grace of charity 
will do more for the edification of the church, than she under ftanding 
of all myfteries and all knowledge’ This is liberal and Chriftian ! if 
fuch fentiments are heartily cherifhed and aéted on, it will not only 
prevent much oppreflion and mifchief, but greatly contribute to the 
advancement of virtue and happinefs. ° 


° 
II. Maufoleum Sacrum: or, the Redeemer’s Sepulchre. Preached at 

St. Thomas’s Square, Hackney, on the opening of a new Bury- 

ing Ground in an adjoining Garden. By Samuel Palmer. 8vo. 

6d. Buckland. 

In the preface to this difcourfe, the Author endeavours ¢ to vindi- 
cate thofe Proteftant Diffenters who have burying-places of their 
own, and to recommend ?/¢ to fuch as have not.’ One principal ar- 
gument, employed for this purpofe, has been lofing its ftrength for 
feveral years, and we truft is ftill gradually weakening. The efta- 
blifhed clergy, for the greater part at lealt, are now too candid and 
liberal, we apprehend, to oppofe the interment of diffenters in their 
burying grounds. Other reafons are here mentioned which will dif- 
ferently affect different minds. A few parts of the burial-fervice 
(though on the whole excellent) are no doubt exceptionable, and 
pity it is, that no attempt is made for a little alteration, which 
would, we fuppofe, be acceptable to all confiderate people, as the 
paflages referred to have rather a deceitful and dangerous tendency. 
Mr. Palmer confiders it as hardly confiftent with the principles of 
non-conformity, that diflenters fhould countenance their ufe by uniting 
in that fervice. But we enter not farther into the debate. The fer- 
mon before us is plain, ferious, and ftriking ; contrafting the ideas 
of the fepulchre and the garden, and direing to the right improve- 
ment of that frailty and uncertainty which attends human life and 
all its enjoyments. The text, John xix. 41. eo 

e 


III. The Tabernacle of God with Men. Preached at the opening of a 
Meeting-Houle at Walthamftow, June 6, 1787. By Henry 
Hunter, D.D. 8vo. as. Murray. 

A diffuie, popular, but not inelegant paraphrafe on the text, 
Rev. xxi, 3, 4. with fomething fubjoined on the occafion. We have 
that opinion of Dr. Hunter’s good fenfe, that we believe he would 
have been as well pleafed with Mr. Fletcher (the perfon to whom it 
is dedicated), had that gentleman not folicited its publication ; 
though rather than be fatigued with repeated importunities, the 
preacher fubmitted to it, well knowing that a man can neither get 
nor lofe much reputation by printing a fingle difcourfe. 

It is impoffible, he fays, for any one to think more humbly of this fer- 
mon than the Author; whence we may infer, that, as a compofition, 
he does not expect it to be greatly applauded. : 

N. B. 
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8$ CoRRESPONDENCE. 


N. B. We have-long thought that the Diffenters have chofen 
wery awkward name for their places of worfhip by Ailing tem Mees. 


ang “houfes. Mouny. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
rrye Marquis de Cafaux's obliging letter is received, and we are 
forry that it is inconliftent with our plan, and incompatible with 
©ur narrow limits, to infert it in our journal, or to give thofe far. 
ther elucidations that might be agreeable to him. At his deiire, we 
have reviled the art’cles to which he is pleafed to refer, bu do not 
think we could make the alteration he withes. Were it not on ac- 
count of the great length into which the difcufion would draw us, 
went es we could fatisfy the libera!-minded Marquis himfelt of the 
prop itty of this determinaticn. We readily however admit, that an 
author is in all cafes the beil judge of the meaning of his book, and 
that areader may fometimes mif .nderitand a paflage, from v5: own 
deficiency of perception, and not from any inaccuracy in the expref- 
fions of the author. This may. poflibly have been our eafe ; we are 
bound however, in juftice to the Pu blice, in all cafes to adhere to 
what appears to us to be jolt and right, after having confidered the 
matter with candour, «At the fame time, we mult beg leave to re- 
mark, that in a work of io mach originality, and of fuch nice dif- 
quifition as that which has been publithed by the Marquis, an author 
may very naturally m:ke ufe of an exprefiion without perceiving it, 
vhich to another pe rlon will convey a very different meaning from 
that which the author intended: for his own mind, ftored with 
congenial ideas, gocs directly forward in its own rack: like a 
traveller ina well-known road, without adverting to thofe avenues 
which fometimes diverge from it, and greatly perplex a gd 
who goes that way for the firfttime. ‘liis confideration will, w 
hope, confirm our very ingenious author, in his defign of bes Big a 
fuller developeme nt to his notions than he at fir thought would be 
neceflary ; for in a work of the nature of that which he has undere 
taken, ‘* he ought not to be afhamed of repetitions, nor of turning 
and re-turning the fame idea, in every way which can tend to render 
it more acceptable, and ferviceable, to the generality of mankind.” 
An~ 3 
ve” Tyno’s polite letter is received. To anfwer it at large would 
require more room than we can at prefent fpare. We muft however 
briefly remark, that the fpecific gravities of fubftances cannot be 
taken with much accuracy by any other means than by weighing 
them in two diiferent mediums; as we mentioned in our Jaft month’s 
aniwer to Zyre. ‘The comparative denfity of two bodies thus ob- 
tained, is the ratio of their fpecific gravities, and though they are 
referred to one ftandard, as water, yet the ratio is not “thereby al- 
tered: for example, wlan we fay, filver is to water as 11 to 3, and 
copper as 9 to 1; it is evident that filver is to copper as 11 to g. 








f++ Brélicus is acknowledged. Farther notice will be taken of 
the fubject. 


+ ttt There is little probability of thofe volumes of the Review, 
coucerning which P. P. enquires, being {peedily reprinted. 
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